HUMAN CONSERVATION IN 
INDUSTRY 
A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


_ We must insist that the livelihood of the laborer shall not be beaten 


down below the level of efficient citizenship. From the human standpoint 


comes as the result of social neglect, remediable incapacity, and the lack 
-of industrial safeguards. Is it because our modern industrialism is so 
new that we have been slow to connect it with the poverty all about us ? 
The socialists talk constantly of the relation of economic wrong to 

- destitution, and point out the connection between industrial maladjustment 
and individual poverty, but the study of social conditions, the obligation 
to eradicate poverty, cannot belong to one political party nor to ‘one 
economic school, and after al] it was not a socialist but that ancient 
‘friend of the poor, St. Augustine, who said, ‘‘Thou givest bread to the 
hungry, but better were it that none hungered and thou had’st none to 


give to him.”’ 
. JANE ADDAMS. 


‘there is an obligation upon charity to discover how much of its material 


35 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


Get the Chautauqua ldea 


Don’t read at random. Read a definite course. 
Train your attention upon a group: of related , 
topics. Learn about “ Democratic England” 
this year. A reading set of Magazine-teacher 
'-and four books, complete in itself. Four such 
courses of the Chautauqua cycle, read in spare 
minutes, will give the college outlook, renew the. 
early vision of liberal culture, bring that compre- 
hensive understanding of world movements 
which makes for personal efficiency. Course 
neither difficult nor expensive. Begin NOW. 
For particulars address 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. . 
Chautauqua, New York 


Learn About England 


2A FOLDING POCKET BROWNIE. 


Here is a new member of the Brownie family, which gives a pictur i 
] - j : ; picture of that highly pop- 
ular size, 24¢x4l4 in a folding pocket camera, at the extremely modest price of. e700. "The 
illustration above not only shows the camera itself, but designates also the exact size of the 
picture it makes. ‘ : 
The 2A: Folding Pocket Brownie loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges .has our 
pocket automatic shutter, meniscus achrumatic lens, automatic focusing lock, reversible 


finder for horizontal or vertical views, two tripod sockets. and is i 
) : ; : : s.in every respect ¥ 
and well finished little camera, : ; ses ated 


NOW ON SALE BY ALL KODAK DEALERS—PRICE $7.00 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free at the dealers or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., .. 400 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please mention Tan Survwy when writing to advertisers. 


To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly spots, 
water stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks spoil the beauty of her floors, 
stairs and woodwork. They ruin the beauty of her entire home. 

Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


the oaly preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? With Johnson’s Kleen Floor 
any woman can keep her floors bright and clean—like new. 
é Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly all spots, stains and 
discolorations disappear—without the slightest injury to the finish. 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish—brings back its original beauty—greatly improves 
the appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, Varnish or other preparations. 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor is quickly applied—two hours is ample time in which to thoroughly 
clean the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 


We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and a 
y e 
package of Johnson’s Wax to be used after Kleen Floor is applied. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous artistic polish which does 


not show heel-marks or scratches and to which dust and dirt do not adhere. 
It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. All that is necessary is 


EN 


RR RN ae 


to occasionally apply it with a cloth, and then bring to a polish with a dry cloth. >” S.C 
Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your woodwork, hence ee se 
require special treatment. Kleen Floor will keep them always in perfect Re ’ Johnson 

condition. ou 
We want to send you, free, prepaid, samples of our Kleen Floor and oe ’ & Son 


Prepared Wax, together with the latest edition of our handsomely illus- 
trated book on the ‘‘Proper Treatment of Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture,’”’ Edition C.C. 9. We 
attach a coupon for your convenience, Go 


S.C. Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wisconsin 


I accept your FREE 
offer of samples of John- 
son’s Kleen Floor and Pre- 
pared Wax, also booklet Edi- 


Ps : tion C.C.9, on Home Beautify- 
5 . ing. J agree to test the samples: 
Racine Wis. or and, if I find them satisfactory, will 
:; 2 “ ask my dealer to supply me. 
séThe Wood Finishing 
. ‘Authorities.’’ Neate Zales eisteteio isis eine Se eivolaeethe rely le goruemntete 
Address, ..c.ccsccccccscoccscscessceneccocne 
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NESEER SESS BPP IDPS FoF 
x Schools and Colleges vin 


The New Ye School of Ehilanthigees 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Conducted by the Charity Organization Society and affiliated 
with Columbia University 


ESTABLISHED 1898 ‘INCORPORATED 1902 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Director MISS ADAH HOPKINS, Registrar 


Next Academic year, 1910-11, opens September 28th, 1910. 


New and larger class rooms, offices and the best modern school equip- — 
ment have been installed following the most successful year in the school’s 
history. 


Over 220 persons took courses in the various departments of the school 
last year. Diplomas and certificates awarded for the full course of train- 
ing. 

The Library, the Bureau of Social Research (Russell Sage Foundation), 
the Evening Courses, the Summer Session, and the Extension Department 
offer special facilities, in addition to the Regular Course, for both full and 
part time students. 


Research Fellowships and Scholarship Loans assist specially quali- 
fied students to meet expenses. 


Columbia University privileges for college graduates, include free tuition 
for additional courses at the University and credits for School Courses for 
A. M. and Ph. D. degrees. 


Write to Registrar for Year Book and special circulars, stating your 
own interest and previous educational preparation. 


Please mention Tan Survuy when writing to advertisers. 


Social Technique by Social Workers 


Twelve courses on Relief, Housing, Delinquency, Neglected Children, The Immigrant, and Constructive Philanthropy 
generally presented by the heads of city departments and national organizations or others in social enterprises. For those 
who wish to supplement academic training or experience with practical knowledge of the more modern methods now 


necessary in various lines of paid and volunteer social work. 


coming year: 


Instruction offered by the following specialists during the 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


JANE ADDAMS, Head-Resident, Hull House, Chi- 
cago. 

EDITH ABBOTT, Associate Director, Department 
of Social Investigation. 


GRACE ABBOTT, Director, Immigrants’ Pro- 
tective League, Chicago. 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, Assistant 


Dean of Women, University of Chicago. Di- 
rector, Department of Social Investigation. 
MRS. KATHERINE L. BRIGGS, Field Secretary, 
United Charities of Chicago. Supervisor of 
Students’ Field Work, under United Charities. 
EDWARD L. BURCHARD, Director Social Mu- 
seum, Library and Publicity. 


WILLIAM HBALY, M. D., Director, Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute, Chicago. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Secretary, National 


Conference of Charities and Correction. 
SHERMAN C. KINGSL£Y, Superintendent, United 
Charities, Chicago. 
JULIA C. LATHROP, Hull House, Chicago. 
GEORGE C. SIKHS, Secretary Bureau of Munici- 


pal HEfficiency. Formerly Secretary, Munici- 
pal Voters’ League, Chicago 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, Warden, Chicago Commons. 
Associate Editor “The Survey.” 


HENRY W. THURSTON, Superintendent Illinois 
Children’s Home and Aid Society. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS FOR 1910-1911 


CHARLES B. BALL, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
City of Chicago. 

DR. DAVID BLAUSTEIN, Lecturer on Immigra- 
tion, formerly Director Hebrew Institute, 
Chicago. 

W. L. BODINE, Superintendent, Compulsory De- 
partment, Board of Education, Chicago. 

MRS. JAMES A. BRITTON, Superintendent Ju- 
venile Protective Association, Chicago. 
AMOS W. BUTLER, Secretary, Board of State 

Charities, Indiana. 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN. Tenement 
House Department, New York City. 
HENRY S. CURTIS, Lecturer on Play. Form- 


erly Director of Playgrounds, New York City 
and Washington, D. C. 

EDGAR T. DAVIES, Chief, State Factory Inspec- 
tion Department of Illinois. 

EDWARD B. DEGROOT, Superintendent of Play- 
grounds, South Park Commission, Chicago. 

Ww. A. EVANS, M. D., Commissioner of Health, 
City of Chicago. 

HIENRY B. FAVILL, M. D., President, City Club, 
Chicago. 

ERNST FREUND, Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Public Law, University of Chicago. 

HARRIET FULMER, Superintendent, 
Nurse Association, Chicago. 

MRS. JOHN M. GLENN, Formerly Secretary 
Charity Organization Department, Baltimore, 

d. 


Visiting 


LUTHER H. GULICK, Director, Child Hygiene 
Department, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. 

HASTINGS H. HART, Director, Child Placing 
Department, Russell Sage Foundation. 

CLARK W. HETHERINGTON, Joseph Fells HEn- 
dowed Fellowship in Physical Hducation ; 
formerly of the University of Missouri. 

CLARA LANDSBERG, Hull House. 

HENRY E. LEGLER, Librarian, 
Library. 

F. EMORY LYON, Central Howard Association, 
Chicago. 


Chicago Public 


MARY EH. MCDOWELL, Head-Resident, University 

of Chicago Settlement. 

FRANCIS H. McLBAN, Field Secretary, Charity 
Organization Department, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

GEORGE H. MBAD, Professor of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago: 

JAMES MULLENBACH, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, United Charities of Chicago. 

MRS. ROBERT L. PARSONS, Principal, Chicago 
School of Physical Education and Expression. 

VACLAV H. PODSTAT'A, M. D., Alienist. 

MARY H. RICHMOND, Director, Charity Organ- 
ization Department, Kussell Sage Foundation. 


MRS. RAYMOND ROBINS, President National 
Women’s Trade Union League. 


THEODORE SACHS, M. D., Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute. 

ETHELBERT STEWART, Statistical Staff, Wed- 
eral Tariff Board, Washington, D. C.; former- 
ly Special Agent, United States Bureau of 
Labor. 

GRAHAM ROMBEYN TAYLOR, Staff of The Sur- 
vey; Secretary, Playground Association of 
Chicago. 

SIDNEY A. THLLNR, Director of West Park No. 
2, West Park Commission, Chicago. 

LAWRENCE VEILLER, Secretary and Director, 
National Housing Association, New York City. 

VICTOR VON BOROSINI, Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation; Hull House. 

HDWARD J. WARD, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; formerly Superintendent 
of Social Centers, Public Schools, Rochester, 
INE Y-. 

FRANK W. WING, Superintendent Chicago Tuber- 
culosis Institute. 

FREDERICK H. WINBS, Statistician, 
Board of Administration, Springfield, 

JOHN H. WITTER, Chief Probation Officer, Ju- 
venile Court, Chicago. 

EDWARD F. WORST, Superintendent of Schools, 
Joliet, Ill. 


State 
ll. 


Practic work in Chicago social agencies under expert supervision. Tuition $10 for single slfort course; $60 for 


year’s diploma course, 


Eleven scholarships and ten research studentships. 


Write early for year book or further information and for assistance in getting inexpensive accommodations in the 


Registrar. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


87 LAKE STREET (CORNER OF DEARBORN) 
NEW TERM OPENS OCTOBER 4th—EIGHTH YEAR 


Please mention Tur Survry when writing to advertisers. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS, Beston, Mass. 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University. 


Class Rooms and Office centrally located at 9 Hamilton Place. 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. THEODORE W. GLOCKER, Assistant. 


THE SEVENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27, (910. 


A one year course. If necessary, this may be divided between two years, or a portion 
of it taken throughout the year. 

Offers study and practice of neighborhood work, charity, correction, and 
kindred forms of social service, to men and women who are interested in the 
problems of society today, especially those who are preparing for either paid 
or volunteer work in agencies or institutions, private or public. An outlook 
over the broad field of such effort is provided, as the best preparation for 
work in any part of that field. 

The subjects, in logical order, are treated in— 
Lectures by experienced specialists, followed by conferences. 
Problems presented for solution in class. 
Study of Prescribed Reading to be discussed in class. 
Practical Work with at least two agencies, chosen with the individual 
student, to fit individual needs and plans. 


A second year, for which there are several fellowships, gives further training, in getting 
and interpreting social data. 


For Circulars and other information, write - 9 Hamilton Place, Boston 


The St. Louis tal of Social Economy 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
AFFILIATED WITH WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Department of Research Maintained by The Russell Sage Foundation 
Fifth Year, September 27th, 1910—June 8th, 1911 


THE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL ECONOMY OFFERS: 


The standard one-year course for the diploma, and also a two-year course 

Practical work under expert supervision in the charitable and social organ- 
izations of the city 

A great opportunity for training in social research 

The best kind of a course for a higher degree in practical sociology, 


The demand for graduates has been greater than the supply for both men 
and women. Graduates from the regular course are preferred candidates for the 
research fellowships. 


Tuition : $25.00 Per Year; $5.00 Per Course. 
THOMAS J. RILEY, Ph.D., Director; GEORGE B. MANGOLD, Ph.D., Associate Director 


Assisted by the best representatives of social work in St. Louis 


For a Handbook and Information in Detail, Address 


THE DIRECTOR, Fine Arts Building, 19th and Locust Streets 


Please mention TH» Survpy when writing to advertisers. 
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Domestic Science | PERFECTION IN VOCAL 
Home-Study Courses EXPRESSION 


Food, health, housekeeping, clothing, children. For cane “ 
oer fanohers, oe workers, institution will increase your income, whatever your 

gers, etc. Send for. the illustrated 70-page hand calling, and make you more welcome 
book, ‘‘The Profession of Home-Making,”’ it’s free TIRE EE NE you go. 


Bulletins—“‘Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 48 : ining i c 
WEG cenis— “Pood Yatuen”_Prnctical Dicsetion, Sun, Our successful system of training in vocal ex- 


$ illus., 70 cents. pression has brought us students from all sec- 
Am. School of Home Economics, 619 W. 69th St,, Chicago, III, tions of the U.S. 
Ministers, lawyers, orators, teachers, readers, 
Ww elocutionists and others, to whom a more effec- 
ANTED tive delivery was essential. We train College 
About October first, young woman to and High School Graduates, fitting them for 
take supervision of Settlement Clubs. i a 
Address, with references and expe- a ee Baty Bg ae Speakers, 
: a Fi Zi eachers o oca xpression, 
rience, HEAD RESIDEN f, Roadside Dramatic Art and Physical Train- 
Settlement, Des Moines, Iowa. ing. 


A full course includes physical education, 

WA N T Ee D gesture, voice culture, expression, art of 

conversation, story telling, literary inter- 

, pretation, dramatic art, oratory, extem- 

IN A STATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS and GIRLS poraneous speaking, debate, practice of 

parliamentary law, and other desirable 
accomplishments of kindred nature. 


The faculty comprises teachers of wide ex- 
perience and great ability. Fall term opens 


One Instructor in Manual Training.— Must 
be sober, industrious and thoroughly compe- 
tent. Salary will be made satisfactory. 


One Instructor in Military Tactics who can September 27th. 
also act as Physical Director for the Institution. Catalogue Free on request to 

Address by letter or telegram, W. F. PENN, COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION 
Superintendent, Morganza, Pa. 702 to 718 Steinway Hall Chicago, Ill. 
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IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
etn STATIONERS foto 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


2323 MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
{3332 | GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


TELEPHONES 


INK STAND is large and handsome, suitable for home or office 


> 99 
The 6 ‘Ca pitol desk, constructed on scientific principles, The broad,flat base gives 


stability (impossible to upset it) and the graceful dome-shaped reser- 
voir will hold several months’ supply. Protected both from air and dust the ink can neither evapo- 
rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depres- 
sion under the funnel, Geta ‘‘Capitol’’ and see how far superior it is over other inkstands, 


Single ‘‘Capitol,” pressed glass, 50c.; single ‘‘Capitol,”’ cut glass, $1.00. Pair with 
oak or mahogany base, black and red funnels, Pressed glass, $2.25; cut glass, $3.25. 
Fitted with ornamental Sterling Silver tops, an especially handsome gift, $2.50 extra. 


For sale by most stationers. If yours cannot supply, write direct to us mentioning his name. If 
you order from us direct add 10c. for single and 20c. for double stands to cover charges. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. 10, 240-242 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


ROILAND SUPPLY CG. 


“Unusual Service’’ 


a | 


Send for Cata 


OFFICE 


SUPPLIES 
34 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 


PRINTERS 
STATIONERS 
PHONE BARCLAY 6518 


Please mention Tum Survey when writing to advertisers. 


| FOR THE HAIR 
LY-O-DURK—The Crude Oil Tonic 


we unrestrictedly guarantee to stop the loss and promote the growth of hair. 

It is further guaranteed by us to be free from any injurious ingredients and 
above all, a/cohol, which dries up the oil cells and starves the roots of the hair. 

Ly-O-Durk is a petroleum product, therefore a natural hair food. 

Crude Oil contains properties that make it unequaled as a scalp food and 
tonic. WLy-O-Durk is crude oil in refreshing, fragrant, liquid form. 

No grease—No sediment—No stain or dye. 

If Ly-O-Durk does not do all that we claim for it—stop the loss and promote 
the growth of hair—we will cheerfully refund the purchase price, which is $1.00 a 

bottle. Take us at our word, and obtain this perfect hair tonic—a trial will con- 

vince you of the truth of our claims for it—you will cease experimenting with 
alcoholic hair tonics when you have tested the virtue of Ly-O-Durk. 


Shipped prepaid in plain package. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Read in the 


pee AY , 
Life and Health Ni 


‘ 
‘The Individuality of God’s Great 
Out-of-Doors ”’ 
By George Wharton James 


More about the great Schenectady 
Conference of Mayors. Sanitation 
in camp. The place of play in 
boyhood. A cargo of inspiring 
health messages. Send ten cents 
for a copy or a dollar for a 
year’s subscription. 


LIFE AND HEALTH 
The National Health Magazine 
WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


SEPTEMBER 
|10 CENTS A COPY - ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
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MANUAL 
TRAINING 
OUTFIT No. 25 


WITH BENCH AND 26 HIGHGRADE TOOLS 
$25.75 Net F.0.B. New York 


Designed primarily for manual training 
sse, but makes an excellent outfit for home 
and individual use. The bench has cup- 
board and three drawers, and tools can be 
kept under lock and key when not in use. 
Everything about this outfit is strictly hign 
grade. 
If interested ask for circular No. 2821. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 


4th Avenue and (3th St. 


TELEPHONES Fae CORTLANDT 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 


RINE 


20678. (PF U BONS Sree eas 


ANNUAL REPORTS, STATEMENTS AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


MUNICIPAL REFORM 
BY REVISED METHODS 


To make available to American cities 
the best principles and practice worked 
out in municipal accounting and report- 
ing, ex-Comptroller Metz of New York 
city has recently announced a gift of 
$10,000 a year for three years. Since 
Mayor Gaynor assumed office, many re- 
forms of business methods have been ef- 
fected in New York that city officials 
throughout the country are anxious to 
duplicate. An agency will now be cre- 
ated to furnish accurate information to 
municipal authorities of the ways differ- 
ent cities have found of meeting certain 
vexed problems. 

Mr. Metz was undoubtedly influenced 
to make his gift through his experience 
as comptroller in New York, and his 
first-hand knowledge of how much his 
work would have been aided had there 
been any way of easily learning what 


- other cities were doing. 


A very good idea of the work in New 
York that led to Mr. Metz’s announce- 
ment is contained in a recent pamphlet 
issued by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, which gives a large number of 
instances of municipal reform through 
revision of business of methods in New 
York city. As the report says, the 
changes “in the past six months have 
been phenomenal in both number and 
importance.” The editor of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press has said: 
“New York city is getting closer than 
any other city in America to the ideal of 
municipal administration where unit cost 
can be determined and its reasonable- 
ness considered.” 

The illustrations selected are very 
graphic. Some of the headings that 
catch the eye are Blind Man’s Buff Is 
Over, Che Dust of “Years, “[o° Him 


_ September 38, 1910. 


Who Doth, Labor Tickets and Ticketed 
Labor, and Horse Sense in Horse Cost. 
In almost every case the items are very 
well selected and show three things. 
The former condition disclosing some 
laxness of business method is detailed 
and the cure applied explained. But 
what is more important is that it is made 
clear that only a beginning has been 
made and that “just as surely as night 
follows day, these business reforms will 
be wiped out like sand drawings on New 
York city’s beaches,’ unless those in- 
terested persist in their support of the 
changes. 

One of the striking facts set forth is 
that it was discovered “upon inquiry 
prompted by changes which Comptroller 
Metz himself began, that bookkeepers of 
Herman A. Metz, manufacturer, did day 
in and day out five times as much work 
as did bookkeepers on sirnilar tasks for 
Herman A. Metz, comptroller of the city 
of New York.” This discovery evident- 
ly struck Mr. Metz very forcibly, for he 
mentions it in a letter to Alonzo Twee- 
dale, president of the American Society of 
Comptrollers and auditor of the District 
of Columbia, as showing the need for a 
central bureau to which comptrollers can 
apply for information concerning ac- 
counting methods that are in use in dif- 
ferent cities. Mr. Metz has decided that 
his fund of $10,000 a year is to be ad- 
ministered by the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research. It is expected that 
it will “be sufficient to make available 
to all cities the results of the experience 
that is being acquired in each.” It is 
the intention to remedy the present con- 
dition and make it no longer true that 


“nobody has either the funds or the or- 


ganization to give the kind of answer 
that ought to be given when one comp- 
troller writes to another for informa- 
tion.” 
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CITY DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC RECREATION 


Columbus, O., has recently created a 
‘City Department of Public Recreation 
under the direction of a commission of 
seven citizens. This marks the culmina- 
tion of a movement which, during the 
past couple of years has promoted, 
through a School Extension Society,* 
recreational activities in playgrounds and 
schools. Despite slow progress at the be- 
ginning, Prof. F. A. McKenzie, of Ohio 
State University, never ceased his efforts 
to arouse the interest of citizens, to se- 
cure the co-operation of various organi- 
zations with the Board of Education, and 
to carry through successfully the early 
experiments of the society after the 
Board of Education had granted the use 
of the first school building. To his de- 
voted and untiring work is largely due 
the establishrnent of the new department. 
The ordinance which passed the City 
Council and received the mayor’s ap- 
proval a few weeks ago, provides that it 
shall be the duty of the Department of 
Public Recreation to make a study of the 
city needs for public recreation, play- 
grounds, recreation centers, baths, and 
all like matters pertaining thereto and 
relating to the welfare and betterment of 
the inhabitants. The ordinance named 
the commission as follows: F. A. Mc- 
Kenzie, president, W. T. Wells, Theo- 
ore Irving Reese, Dora Sandoe Bach- 
man, David T. Logan, Joseph S. Korn- 
feld, and John G. Price. The commis- 
sioners serve without compensation. 
They are expected to report before May 
on the study which the ordinance re- 
quires them to make. Edgar S. Martin, 
who came to Columbus early this year to 
direct the work of the School Extension 
Society, has been made secretary. 

During the past summer, ten play- 
grounds have been conducted; a Satur- 
day morning course for playground 
workers has been held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; one portable bath has been in 
operation, which it is hoped will be the 
means of securing municipal baths, and 
a model playground has been installed 
and conducted at the Columbus Indus- 
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trial Exposition, held June 21 to July 4 
on the state fair grounds. This model 
playground helped greatly in securing 
the new ordinance. Arrangements are 
being made to open five social centers in” 
school buildings during the coming win- 
ter. If present plans are carried through 
all of this work is to be developed under 
the Department of Public Recreation. 


FRANCE PROVIDES 
FOR TEN-HOUR DAY 


Following rapidly upon the adoption 
of an elaborate, radical, and far-reaching 
system of old age pensions for industrial 
laborers and farm-hands, the French gov- 
ernment is about to elaborate two addi- 
tional measures of the greatest social sig- 
nificance, which have just been present- 
ed to the Chamber of Deputies by the 
minister of labor, M. Viviani. : 

The first provides for the introduction 
of what is practically a ten-hour work- 
day for all adult laborers in factories, 
mills, shops, and industrial establish- 
ments generally, as well as"in mines and 
quarries. The legal limit of ten hours, 
moreover, is to apply to all establishments 
of the character named, whether private 
or public, whether maintained for profit 
or for charitable or educational purposes. 
It isnot preposed, however, to put the 
new rule into effect at once, but by grad- 
ual stages through a period of four years. 
Exceptions are to be permitted for adult 
laborers during a maximum period of 
sixty days a year, during which period 
laborers may be permitted to work for 
twelve hours a day with the consent of 
the administrative authorities. In. cer- 
tain occupations carried on in the open 
air, this exception may be extended to 
eighty days. 

M. Viviani’s second project provides 
that in mercantile establishments, shops, 
and stores, all employes shall be given in 
every twenty-four hours an uninterrupt- 
ed period of at least eleven hours. This 
may, however, be reduced to ten hours 
for certain establishments and mercan- 
tile occupations to be designated by ad- 
ministrative decree and the law does not 
apply to establishments in which only 
members of the employer’s family work. 
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“TYRE ond 
ASSUES 


THEIR HOPE. 


CLEVELAND’S “‘VOTE 
LOR SAVE SLIVES~” 


The laws of Ohio permit its munici- 
palities to issue bonds to the amount of 
four per cent of their tax duplicate by 
a vote of the City Council. An addi- 
tional four per cent may be issued with 
the approval of two-thirds of the electors 
voting upon the particular bond issue 
submitted. Partisan lines have been 
drawn strictly in many bond issue elec- 
tions, until recently it had become the 
feeling of many public officials and 
public-spirited citizens that no bond is- 
sue submitted to the electors could re- 
ceive the necessary two-thirds vote. 

At the urgent request of the Chamber 
of Commerce, however, a bond issue of 
$2,000,000 for grade crossing elimination 
purposes was submitted to the electors 
on July 22. At the request of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League and with the ap- 
proval of the chamber, a bond issue of 
$250,000 for constructing and equip- 
ping a tuberculosis sanatorium was sub- 
mitted at the same time. The Chamber 
of Commerce undertook a campaign to 
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carry both bond issues, receiving ardent 
co-operation from the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League upon the issue which it especially 
favored. For three weeks prior to the 
election, the campaign was conducted 
with practically the same energy as 
would have been devoted to an election 
of public officials. The Chamber of 
Commerce suggested a slogan, “Vote to 
Save Lives,” which was utilized on ban- 
ners, posters and circulars widely distrib- 
uted. Banners were placed over every 
grade crossing to be eliminated if the 
bonds carried. Posters were placed in 
every street car for ten days prior to the 
election, occupying a conspicuous posi- 
tion on the front door used as an exit 
in pay-as-you-enter cars. The chamber 
printed and distributed nearly 200,000 
attractive circulars appealing for votes. 

On the night before election, the cham- 
ber organized a telephone force, which 
called up every voter who had telephone 
service in his home reminding him to 
vote and requesting him to urge his 
friends to vote. On election day many 
factories and offices closed at 4 o’clock 
to permit their employes to vote, and at 
four the whistles of factories and river 
craft were blown for five minutes, to re- 
mind voters that only an hour remained 
in which they might perform their civic 
duty. 

The result of the election was the con- 
firmation at the polls of both bond is- 
sues, each receiving about 2,000 more 
votes than the two-thirds required. 


J. H. Donahay in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
VOTE TO SAVE LIVES. 
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WISCONSIN ABOLISHES 
COMMON DRINKING CUP 


There will not be a tin or glass cup in 
any public school in Milwaukee when 
the educational season opens this month. 
Every one of the sixty odd school build- 
ings is to be equipped with sanitary bub- 
bling drinking cups. The school board 
acted on the command of the State Board 
of Health. The new socialistic adminis- 
tration of Milwaukee is preparing ener- 
getically to carry out in that city the pro- 
visions of the law in Wisconsin that 
went into effect on September 1, abolish- 
ing drinking cups on trains, boats and in 
public places. The Wisconsin Anti-Tu- 
berculosis Society is rightly much pleas- 
ed over the success of its efforts. A 
similar law is to take effect in Massa- 
chusetts on October 1. 

In Minnesota, the State Board. of 
Health has posted in hotels, post offices, 
railway stations, court houses, city and 
town halls and other places the follow- 
ing notice: 

Caution! Dangerous diseases, such as 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, etc., are frequently 
communicated by the use of public drinking 
cups. 

Protect yourself and those dependent on 
you. 

: Provide yourself with an individual cup 
and thus avoid the possibilities of contamina- 
tion. 

By order of the State Board of Health. 

—H. M. Bracken, Secretary. 


In a circular letter to the local health 
officers accompanying the placards, Dr. 
Bracken says: 

The use of the public drinking cup is quite 
generally condemned by sanitarians. In some 
states laws have been enacted forbidding the 
use of such cups on railroad trains and in 
public buildings. Similar action will undoubt- 
edly be taken by other states in the near 
future. 

The railroads in Wisconsin are install- 
ing individual cup vending machines in 
accordance with the new law.. In Min- 
nesota the Duluth, Missabe and Northern, 
which operates in the northern part of 
the state, is the only railroad that em- 
ploys this system. The experience of 
the officials of this road has been that 
many passengers who disliked to carry 
their own clumsy cups as much as to 
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drink out of the common cup patron- 
ized the vending machines. 

Railroad officials as yet, however, as 
a body are inclined to oppose laws such 
as those in Kansas, Mississippi, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma, Iowa, and Wisconsin 
which prohibit the ordinary drinking 
cup. _It is now six years since Kan- 
sas enacted its law and the reform has 
made less headway in the intervening 
time than might have been expected. 
The railroad officers are inclined to think 
that the people generally will not care 
to spend a cent every time they want to 
get a drink of water. Under the laws 
prohibiting the common cup, it is urged, 
the passenger would have to go thirsty 
during a trip unless he happened to have 
some pennies or made some purchase 
from the vender of books, fruits, and 
candy to get change. Some even say 
that they are yet to be convinced that the 
individual cup is a preventive against the 
spread of disease. 

The assistant general passenger agent 
of the Omaha road prepared a paper op- 
posing the compulsory installation of in- 
dividual cups, which he sent to the secre- 
tary of the anti-tuberculosis society in 
Minnesota to be read at a conference on 
legislation held at St. Paul. The New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road tried the individual cup but gave 
up the practice. It was announced that 
the passengers did not demonstrate any 
great desire for them. The New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroads, as well as 
some of the other eastern lines, supply 
individual paper cups which are obtain- 
ed by dropping a coin in a slot machine | 
in the more important stations. The 
Baltimore and Ohio officials are even 
seriously contemplating furnishing paper 
cups for each person on all the trains on 
its lines. Some kinds of paper cups 
which may be used several times do not 
cost more than three dollars a thousand, 
and there is no reason why they could 
not be supplied on through trains at 
least, if not on all, without a special 
charge for them. The Boston and Maine 
Railroad installed one hundred slot ma- 
chines that supply individual paraffine 
drinking cups on some of its trains dur- 
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ing the past year and a few other rail- 
roads have taken similar steps. 

The campaign for sanitary public 
drinking facilities is making headway 
against considerable obstacles, and the 
momentum gained by now is sufficient 
so that much greater progress may be 
expected in the next five years than in 
the last half decade. 


RADICAL PRISON 
REFORM IN ENGLAND 


The British House of Commons on 
July 20, listened to the announcement 
of a far-reaching scheme of prison re- 
form—with the strength of the gov- 
ernment behind it—when Winston 
Churchill urged legislation to improve the 
administration of prison and criminal 
justice in the British Isles. As home 
secretary, Mr. Churchill has given con- 
siderable study to the treatment of crim- 
inals. Convinced that the methods 
hitherto in vogue have signally failed, he 
now desires to put in operation a pro- 
gram with reclamation as its keynote. 

The proposals, some of which go into 
operation immediately, and others of 
which will be developed within the com- 
ing year, include: 


The more extended use of probation. 

The granting to defendants of a period of 
grace in which to pay their fines without be- 
ing committed for default of payment at the 
time of trial. 

The abolition of the system of ticket-of- 
leave, conditional liberation, often with re- 


striction as to place of residence, together. 


with the police supervision of convicts re- 
leased from institutions. 

The establishment of a central agency rep- 
resenting public authorities and prisoners’ aid 
societies, which shall extend and regulate the 
supervision by prisoners’ aid societies of pris- 
oners released from institutions. 

The establishment of a system of default- 
ers’ drill (a system of disciplinary physical 
exercise) as a substitute for imprisonment in 
the case of lads from sixteen to twenty-one 
years of age convicted of minor offenses. 

The reduction of the maximum period of 
solitary confinement in prisons to one month. 

More rational prison treatment for suf- 
fragettes and passive resisters. 

The holding of quarterly concerts or lec- 
tures in jails. 


Last year 90,000 persons, of whom 
over half were convicted of drunken- 
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ness, were committed to prison in de- 
fault of payment of fines. Of these, 13,- 
000 or 14,000 paid their fines in whole 
or in part after being imprisoned for a 
while. The. governor of Wandsworth 
Prison has estimated that of 138 persons 
committed to that institution in a single 
week for non-payment of fines, at least 
forty or fifty could have paid their fines 
in full if time and a chance to work had 
been allowed them. A bill will be in- 
troduced this autumn, intended to do 
away with the present system of sum- 
maty commitment of those unable to pay 
their fines at the time of trial. 

Mr. Churchill states that the chil- 
dren’s act applying to children under 
sixteen has worked admirably and 
greatly reduced the number of juvenile 
commitments. He urges that effort be 
extended to save petty offenders between 
sixteen and twenty-one years from im- 
prisonment, and advocates as a_ sub- 
stitute for jail, which can only be de- 
grading, a system of defaulters’ drill 
which should not be of a military char- 
acter, but developed as a disciplinary 
branch of the probation system. In dis- 
cussing the treatment of youths, Mr. 
Churchill laid down these principles: 


No youth should go to prison unless he has 
shown himself incorrigible or has committed 
a serious offense. 

No youth ought to receive any sentence 
which has not a definite curative and educa- 
tive character. It should never be a purely 
punitive sentence. 

The sending of boys to prison for three, 
four or ten days for offenses which might 
perfectly well be settled outside the prison 
gates, has all the evils of sending them to 
prison for a long period. 


The speech seems to have stirred Par- 
liament, press and people. It closed 
with these ringing words: 


The mood and temper of the public in re- 
gard to the treatment of crime and criminals 
is one of the most unfailing tests of the civi- 
lization of any country. A calm, dispassion- 
ate recognition of the rights of the accused 
against the state and even of convicted crim- 
inals against the state; a constant heart- 
searching by all charged with the duty of 
punishment, a desire and eagerness to re- 
habilitate in the world of industry all those 
who have paid their dues in the hard coinage 
of punishment, tireless efforts towards the dis- 
covery of curative and regenerative processes, 
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unfaltering faith that there is a treasure if 
you can only find it in the heart of every 
man—these are the symbols which in the 
treatment of crime and criminals mark and 
measure the stored up strength of a nation 
and are the sign and proof of the living virtue 
in it. 


HEALTH CONFERENCE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


To organize and conduct The West- 
ern Pennsylvania Public Health Con- 
ference, a permanent committee was 
formed recently in Pittsburgh, at a 
meeting called under the auspices of the 
Central Council of the Associated Chari- 
ties. Dr. William Mercur presided as 
temporary chairman. Thirty-eight peo- 
ple were present, representing the vari- 
ous hospitals, nursing associations, dis- 
pensaries, city departments, anti-tuber- 
culosis agencies and other organizations 
dealing with the sick. 

It was decided to hold, on three suc- 
cessive days in October or November, 
twelve sessions devoted to a discussion 
of the work of all local organizations 
dealing with the = sick. Educational 
work to reach a large number of people 
and develop intelligent public interest, 
will also be undertaken. 

Charles F. Weller of the Associated 
Charities is secretary, and ten sub-com- 
mittees are to be named by the chair- 
man to provide for the arrangements of 
the conference. 


NEW SECRETARY ILLINOIS 
CHARITIES COMMISSION 


The civil service examination to select 
a secretary for the Illinois Charities Com- 
“mission has resulted in the appointment 
of Archibald L. Bowen of Springfield, 
Ill. William C. Graves, the former sec- 
retary, resigned to become superintendent 
of the James C. King Home for Old Men 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Bowen enters upon his duties with 
a previous experience in newspaper work, 
being at the time of his appointment man- 
aging editor of the Springfield Evening 
News. He was born at Bloomington, IIl., 
in 1869, and was educated in the public 
schools and in the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He is the successful candidate 
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among twenty-six applicants for the posi- 
tion who took the civil service examina- 
tion. This involved a preliminary oral 
test which six of the candidates passed. 
A detailed inspection of and report on 
the Kankakee State Hospital for Insane, 
and a similar report after an inspection 
of an almshouse followed. <A written 
examination to bring out the education 
and record of the applicants, and their 
conception of the Charities law and the 
position of executive secretary conclud- 
ed the examination. 

Although Mr. Bowen has not had pre- 
vious experience in charity work, he has 
had opportunity through his relations 
with Mr. Graves during the latter’s in- 
cumbency of the position to become fa- 
miliar with Illinois charity legislation and 
policies, and it is confidently expected that 
he will continue the high standards of 
ability which characterized Mr. Graves’s 
work on behalf of the public charities of 
the state. 


COMPENSATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYES 


The three years’ work of Adolf Sa- 
bath, representative from Illinois, to se- 
cure the passage of a federal compensa- 
tion bill has resulted in a resolution 
passed by both houses and ratified by 
the president, calling for the appointment 
of a commission—which will be the ninth 
working on this problem throughout the 
United States—to investigate industrial 
accidents and workmen’s compensation 
here and abroad. 

The bill which was the occasion for 
stood next in point of 
radicalism to that of the Joint Labor 
Conference of New York state, designed 
to provide compensation for injuries to 
those employed in the United States 
post office and in all occupations sub- 
ject to the regulation of the federal 
government through the interstate com- 
merce law. The bill did not annul 
the liability law but left a choice open 
to the employe, and whereas most of the 
compensation acts introduced in our 
states cut off the injured person from 
the benefits of compensation if he brings 
unsuccessful suit under the liability law, 
Mr. Sabath’s bill provided that if an em- 
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ployer was not proved liable under the old 
law, but would be held liable under the 
provisions of the compensation scheme, 
damages should be awarded by the court 
in accordance with the schedule of the 
latter. The scheme was very nearly auto- 
matic; positive proof of the employe's 
wanton negligence brought before a jury 
by the employer being the only way of 
cutting off the injured person from its 
benefits. The schedule of compensation 
was, at death, an annuity of sixty per cent 
(but not more than seventy-five dollars 
a month) to be paid if deceased had 
more than one dependent; this amount 
to be diminished as each child reaches 
the age of sixteen; thirty per cent if 
deceased left a widow only, to be dis- 
continued—with the payment of a lump 
sum covering a year in advance—at re- 
marriage. For total disability for six 
months, one-half wages was provided; 
for longer than six months, sixty per 
cent of -wages; for partial disability, a 
maximum of forty per cent of earnings, 
and for special injuries compensation 
ranging from seventy-five per cent of 
earnings for the loss of both eyes, to four 
per cent for the loss of one finger. In 
addition all medical expenses were to be 
borne by the employer even when the in- 
jury caused disability for two weeks or 
less—a period which in most compensa- 
- tion schemes is entirely unprovided for. 

The bill provided that the system was 
to be administered by three commission- 
ers of injury awards, to whom all in- 
juries must be reported with certain ex- 
ceptions within six months, all deaths 
within twelve, and who should keep and 
make public annually full statistics in 
regard to the working of the law. No 
very definite provisions were made for 
medical examination. 

In connection with Mr. Sabath’s bill 
it is interesting to note that the prece- 
dent of federal compensation has already 
been established. In May, 1908, an act 
was passed, which is still in force, pro- 
viding “a definite limited compensation 
not exceeding one year for every accl- 
dent, without necessity for suit, where 
the injury was not the result of negli- 
gence on the part of the person injured.” 
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This act applies to navy yards, arsenals, 


river and harbor improvements, the 
reclamation service and the Panama 


Canal. 
| LABOR SUNDAY 


The movement initiated by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to have the first 
Sunday in September observed in the 
churches as Labor Sunday, should meet 
with universal approval. The divorce 
of industry and religion is disastrous to 
both. Industry needs the ideals, sacri- 
ficial spirit, spiritual sanctions and 
“good-will” of religion to conserve and 
promote its human values and to pro- 
tect it from its otherwise inevitable tend- 
ency to sacrifice men to things, and thus 
to lose its social and religious standards. 
and function. 

In their struggle to maintain these 
standards of value and duty, employers. 
and employes, wealth and labor, equally 
need the incentives and restraints, the 
sympathy and strength of religion. Per- 
haps the-competitive struggle for com- 
mercial and industrial existence, as well 
as the consciousness of possessing ad- 
vantage and power, lays the employer 
open to more insidious and constant 
temptation than the workers are ex- 
posed to, except in the day of their 
power. It is hard to see how organized 
labor can possibly maintain the com- 
munity of interests and the balance be- 
tween them, upon which both its exist- 
ence and achievements depend, without 
having in its leadership and its rank and 
file the very passion of religion for its 
own highest ideals. 

Religion is no less dependent than in- 
dustry upon a vital relation between the 
two spheres of life. For religion must 
express itself in the terms of relation- 
ship in which people live and work, or 
it will be something apart from life and 
therefore unreal and irrelevant. In this 
age of “industry,” religion can be real 
and practical only as it finds at least 
some terms of industrial relationship 
and economic value in which to inter- 
pret its standards and realize its values. 
Thus only can creed translate and real- 
ize itself in deed. Thus only can lit- 
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urgy vitalize, and transmute itself into 
human life. Thus only can worship be 
worth-ship. 

To this greatest end, Labor Sunday 
may play a great part, if it can be en- 
trenched at the heart of Catholic, Jew- 
ish and Protestant worship and religious 
life. The justice, mercy and humility 
which all true religion always teaches 
us to do and love and practice, will thus 
be identified with the work-a-day world, 
and the part each one of us has in it, 
at least on one memorable day in the 
year. From its high-altar the “brother- 
hoods” and the whole fellowship of all 
the churches may go to restore religious 
industry. All the value that religious 
feeling and fellowship, cult and cere- 
monial give to any other tenet of faith 
or rule of practice, will be applied by 
Labor Sunday at just that most crucial 
point of experience in modern industrial 
life where we all need religion most and 
have had its help least. 


LINCOLN’S SOUL GOES 
MARCHING ON IN 
ILLINOIS 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The Chicago Bureau of Public Effi- 
ciency is the response which the public- 
spirited citizens of that city make to the 
exposure of inefficiency, waste and dis- 
honesty in municipal expenditures, by 
the reports of the official “Merriam” 
commission, whose effective work and 
still farther-reaching initiative were re- 
ported in THE Survey for August 13.1 

Illinois as quickly and covrageously 
responds to the disclosure before the 
courts of the shameless bribery of its 
legislators in the election of William 
Lorimer to the United States Senate, and 
in the “jack-pot” bribery fund for secur- 
ing legislation for which special interests 
are willing to pay. In “conferences of 
Illinois Citizens” at Peoria, Bloomington, 
Galesburg and other centers throughout 
the state, not only has the banner of re- 
volt been raised against this bi-partisan 


1THn Survpy, August 13, 1910, pp. 699, 700, 
Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, Budgets of 
Seven Tax-raising Bodies. 
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conspiracy of corruptionists, but a far- 
reaching, constructive policy for funda- 
mental reform has been instituted. _ 

In both instances the true American 
spirit has scorned to take refuge under 
local pride in belittling, extenuating or 
suppressing the shameful facts of actual 
conditions ; but bravely exposing and fac- 
ing the worst, these patriotic citizens are 
determined to do their best for their 
state first, and thereby for their parties. 

The call for the first ‘‘conference,” 
held in the city hall at Peoria June 27 
and 28, flatly declared that it was con- 
vened in the formal exercise of the peo- 
ple’s constitutional right “to assemble in 
a peaceable manner to consult for the 
common good,” because “intolerable con- 
ditions demand extraordinary effort.” 
And the proposed program was frankly 
announced “to consider the breakdown 
of representative government in Illinois 
and to devise ways and means, if pos- 
sible, of restoring it.” To this call a 
very representative and influential gath- 
ering of citizens responded and went at 
their brave and onerous task with a prac- 
tical wisdom born of experience in pre- 
vious failure and success. They first de- 
clared that the honor of the state requir- 
ed the most vigorous and searching in- 
vestigation of the charges concerning 
the election of William Lorimer to the 
United States Senate, and commended 
the state’s attorneys at Chicago and 
Springfield for their prosecution of leg- 
islative corruption, calling upon all good 
citizens to co-operate in the effort “to 
remove the stain of graft from the fair 
name of Illinois.” Premising their fur- 
ther action upon the facts that in the 
abuse of the “minority representation” 
plan, and in other ways, legislators had 
lost the sense of responsibility to their 
constituents and transferred their alle- 
giance to partisan leaders ; that measures 
of great public importance had been kill- 
ed, distorted or deprived of a hearing in 
ways which failed to put the legislators 
upon record; that the ordinary member 
of the lower house had lost his power to 
a small group, and that these long-stand- 
ing unsatisfactory conditions had cul- 
minated in a series of exposures and 
confessions in the public courts which 
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have brought disgrace to the state; the 
Peoria conference declared for the 
pledging of candidates for the Legisla- 
ture to support three questions of public 
policy. 

Reminding the people that they had 
adopted the policy of the initiative and 
referendum by an overwhelming direct 
vote, the conference proposed as its first 
question for their decision: 


Shall the next 
General Assem- 
bly submit to 
the voters of the 
state of Ilinois at 
the next follow- 
ing state election, 
an amendment to 
the state constitu- 
tion, providing 
for the control of 
legislation by the 
people, by means 
of the initiative 
and referendum; 
said amendment 
to provide for the 
initiation of legis- 
lation upon a pe- 
tition of eight - 
per cent of the 
voters, and for 
the reference of 
legislation upon a 
petition of five 
per cent of the 
voters, the action 
of the majority 
of the electors 
voting to be final ; 
thus restoring to 
the poeple the 
power they once 
held, but which 
they delegated to 
the General As- 
sembly by the 
constitution. 
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The second question asks the citizens 
whether they will issue their mandate 
to the next General Assembly to “ex- 
tend the merit system by the enactment 
of a. comprehensive and adequate state 
civil service law, thus promoting effici- 
ency and economy.” 

The third question proposes to 
strengthen the law against corrupt prac- 
tices by an act: 
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limiting the amount a candidate and his sup- 
porters may spend in seeking office, and pro- 
viding for an itemized statement under oath 
showing all expenditures so made, for what 
purposes made and from what source or 
sources received, thus preventing the corrupt 
use of money in elections. 


A Committee of Seven with power to 
add to its number was appointed to 
obtain the 110,000 signatures to the pe- 
tition required 
to place these 
questions on 
the ballot, to 
“secure the sup- 
port of the peo- 
ple for these’ 
policies and to’ 
pledge candi- 
dates to pro- 
mote and enact 
these measures. 
C 0 - operating’ 
with this Com- 
mittee of Seven 
are the Civil 
Service Re- 
form Associa- 
tion of Chi- 
cago and the 
Illinois Civil 
Service Re- 
form Associa- 
tion, which 
unite to em- 
ploy the same 
secretary. The 
Legislative, 


Voters’ League 
valuably sup- 
plements the 


work of these 
two organiza- 
tions ‘by pub- 
lishing records of all candidates for the 
Legislature and by the endorsement of 
those who square to its standards. Sev- 
eral political organizations belonging to 
both parties have already declared for 
one or more of these principles. Some 
of the ablest and most influential citi- 
zens, affiliated with both parties, are al- 
ready taking a very aggressive part in 
this non-partisan campaign. Among 
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them are a few young men who thereby 
stake or lose their preferment for high 
positions at the.command of the present 
managers of their respective parties. 
Leading the movement, as the chairman 
of the Committee of Seven, is Walter S. 
Rogers, a young business man connected 
with one of the largest and wealthiest 
manufacturing industries of the state. 
With Raymond Robins, he strongly urges 
a-.well safeguarded initiative and refer- 
endum as_ abso- 
lutely necessary to 
save and _ supple- 
ment our repre- 
sentative govern- 
ment at the points 
where it has brok- 
en down. 

The campaign 
has been vigorous- 
ly and _ steadily 
Por.0-Sie Cut ed 
through the heat 
of a hot summer, 
not only at spec- 
ially called meet- 
ings of citizens, 
but at Chautau- 
quas, church as- 
semblies, political 
gatherings an d 
everywhere a hear- 
ing can be obtain- 
ed, or the wider 
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we have obtained control for the people, 
we must remodel our constitution in or- 
der that these may be in conformity with 
our political experience, in order to 
make it easy for the people to retain their 
control.” 

Merritt Starr, a leading lawyer and 
veteran civil service reformer, made a 
valuable contribution not only to the 
campaign, but to the permanent litera- 
ture of civil service by an address at 
Bloomington on 

The Growth of the 

Civil Service Re- 

form. Graphically 

describing the rise, 
sinister influence 
and disastrous ef- 
fects of the spoils 
system from its in- 
troduction by 

President Jackson 

to the assassination 
_ of President Gar- 

field, he told the 
story of Illinois’s 
leadership in se- 
curing the Federal 
Civil Service Com- 
mission, the bill 
for which was in- 
troduced by Sen- 
ator Lyman Trum- 
bull of Illinois, the 
law for which was 


discussions of the 
press can be pro- 
moted. Upon these 
occasions some of 
the best known and 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM. 


Chairman, Chicago Commission on Municipal 
Expenditures, professor of political science in the 
University of Chicago; alderman in the Chicago 
City Council. ‘the Merriam commission has 
not only exposed wasteful methods and graft in 
Chicago’s municipal departments, but has brought 


signed by Presi- 
dent Grant of Illi- 
nois and the prac- 
tical examination 
test in which is due 


most forceful 
speakers in Illinois 
and from other 
states have made notable and ringing 
addresses. Winston Churchill came 
from New Hampshire to sum up his leg- 
islative experience in quoting from Lin- 
coln’s words, which “should be our na- 
tional Bible,” as they had been his own 
guide in politics, this sentiment: “Stand 
with anybody that stands right. Stand 
with him while he is right, and part with 
him when he goes wrong.” “According 
to this precept,” he said, “we must have 
independent voting in this country if our 
institutions are to prevail. We must, 
too, have leaders not bosses, and when 


about better methods in budget making, and has 
led the way to the establishment of the Chicago 
Bureau of Public Efficiency. 


to Senator Logan 
of Illinois. And 
he rounded out his 
retrospection by the prediction that “the 
state where Lincoln lived and Doug- 
las died has the courage, the wis- 
dom, and the determination to achieve 
for her own public service the good 
which she did so much to achieve for 
the nation.” 
Speaking from his experience as judge 
of the County Court and the judicial 
head of the election commissioners at 
Chicago, Judge Lewis Rinaker consid- 
ered such conferences to be “part and 
parcel of the general scheme of our gov- 
ernment,’ the wisdom of which is espec- 
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ially apparent at this time, when “every- 
where and among all our people is a pro- 
found distrust of the existing conditions 
in our public affairs as now administer- 
ed; when this feeling is as strong in one 
party as in another; when as members of 
political parties. we must put our houses 
in order.” To show how badly they 
need to be put in order, he narrated the 
fate of the election bills, which repre- 
sentatives from all the boards of election 


commissioners in the state united to 
prepare and pre- 
sent. Notwith- 


standing this fact 
they were not able 
to secure. even=<a 
meeting of the 
elections commit- 
tee until too late to 
have any effect. 
So the bills were 
lost, under condi- 
tions which enable 
twenty-five out of 
204. members of 
the Legislature to 
kill any measure. 
This situation is 
due to the fact, 
emphasized by 
Charles L. Chapin 
of Bloomington, 
chairman of the 
eonierence;, an d 
president of the 
Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Asso- 
ciation, former 
president of the 
State Bar Associa- 
tion, that the hon- 
est majority is seldom united or or- 
ganized, while the corrupt minority 
almost always is. A constitutional 
convention was urged by George E. 
Cole, who has been Illinois’s most milt- 


formerly 


-tant reformer, but meanwhile he served 


this notice on political leaders: “Unless 
you give the voters a full line of nom- 
inations, at least four candidates for 
three positions, we will ignore your tick- 
et so far as the Legislature is concern- 
ed.” The power of the boss and the ma- 
chine was shown to be entrenched in 
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GEORGE C. SIKES, 


Secretary, Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency ; 
secretary Municipal 
secretary Chicago Harbor Commission; editorial 
writer Chicago Daily News. 


these 
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the positions still exempt from the pro- 
visions of the civil service law. Robert 
Catherwood, president of the Chicago 
Civil Service Association, showed that 
of thirty branches in the state service, 
only the state charity service is safe- 
guarded by the merit system. The re- 
maining twenty-nine branches include the 
penal institutions, the inspection service 
of factories, insurance companies, grain, 
railways and warehouses, the state house: 
cffices of other departments and the 

two Chicago Park 


Commissions. Al- 
though most of 
these _ positions 


were originally in- 
cluded in the bill, 
they were deliber- 
ately left under 
the spoils system 
when it was enact- 
ed into law. These 
spoils, and an un- 
counted additional 
number of ap- 
pointive offices 
paid by fees, are 
the stronghold in 
which the bi-parti- 
san conspirators 
in both political 
organizations are 
making their last 
stand: * The «dee 
mand for a “com- 
prehensive and 
adequate state 
civil service law’ 
means, therefore, 
its extension over 
exempted appointments. 
Efficiency, first provided by the Illi- 
nois civil service legislation, is the dis- 
tinctive constructive feature of the merit 
system which is likely to win the most 
popular approval. The Civil Service 
Commission is required to investigate 
the enforcement of the act, the action of 
examiners, the conduct and action of 
appointees, the nature, tenure and com- 
pensation of all offices and places in pub- 
lic service; with power to administer the 
oath, and compel testimony and the pro- 


Voters’ League; 
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duction of papers. In Chicago the city 
civil service commissioners have exer- 
cised this power in securing the co-opera- 
tion of an efficiency board, representing 
the several departments of the city gov- 
ernment, to enable the commission to es- 
tablish a minimum grade of efficiency, 
involving the removal of those who fall 
below it. é 
Mr. Catherwood describes the enforce- 
ment of the efficiency section in the new 
civil service law as 
meaning ”a perpet- 
ual Merriam com- 
mission” in the pub- 
lic service, which 
he urges in this 
conclusive way: 


Not only should 
our civil service law 
cover the whole serv- 
ice in respect to the 
appointment of men 
on merit and fitness 
alone, regardless of 
the favoritism of 
spoilsmen, and _ the 
politicians be made 
to let them alone; 
but the multiplication 
of unnecessary jobs 
should be _— stopped, 
and the service made 
as efficient as that of 
a great private busi- 
ness. If the people 
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to add the climax to this whole pro- 
gram. In his glowing and _ forceful 
speech at Galesburg, he described the 
spoils system as “a system of partiality, 
of influence, of pressure, of pull; a sys- 
tem of importunity, persistence, and cun- 
ning; as unrepublican as primogeniture 
or hereditary office; the aristocracy of 
the political ring and of boss rule.” He 
quotes President Roosevelt’s first mes- 
sage to Congress, “The merit system in 
its essence is as 
democratic an d 
American as the 
common school 
system itself,” and 
adds, “The ranks 
open to all who are 
fit to serve, with 
careers that offer 
something beyond 
salary—honor.” He 
claims that three 
fundamental Amer- 
ican principles lie 
at the bottom of 
the merit system: 
“political freedom 
and equality, effi- 
ciency, the honor 
of the service.” He 
likens the political 
contests which are 
organized, led and 


are to receive full 
value for the taxes 
paid, if the govern- 
ment is to get a day’s 
work for a day’s pay, 
and if the sinecures 
are to go, there must 
be some branch of 
the government re- 
sponsible to the peo- 


HERBERT R. SANDS. 


Director, Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency ; 
formerly connected with the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. As an expert accountant on 
the staff of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research he assisted in devising and installing 
the new system of accounts for the city of New 
York. He was brought to Chicago last Novem- 
ber by the Merriam commission and assisted in 


fought to hold or 
obtain places in the 
civil. service, t 0 
“crooked sport in 
which victory goes 
by favor or after 


ple, expressly charg- 
ed with the duty of 
seeking out the facts, 
turning on the light 
of publicity, and dealing scientifically with 
the question of the public service. 


health and other 
ernment. 


This surely gives a new and con- 
structive function to civil service legis- 
lation and administration, which cannot 
fail to correct some of the old weaknesses 
and abuses of the merit system, or to 
give it a new and larger lease of life and 
power. 

It remained for Edgar A. Bancroft, 
an able and eloquent Chicago attorney, 


devising the method of budget making for Chi- purchase, and to 

cago and has since had charge of the commis- hjreqd mercenaries 
sion’s investigations into the fire, building, police, z ” 

departments of the city gov- in War. And he 

claims. that we 


have banished the 
Hessians from modern warfare and 
they should be banished from modern 
politics.” Pleading for the chief of- 
ficers who are responsible for the in- 
tegrity and efficiency of work done 
for the public, Mr. Bancroft urges the 
absolute need of the extension of the 
present laws to the entire civil service 
of the state, for the protection of these 
offices against this persistent political 
pressure. “The able and conscientious 
public service is entitled to be relieved 
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from pressure, and this law is required 
to put an end to the complacent or 
spoils-loving official’s debasement of 
public service.” 

Out of the darkest hour of the night 
and under the shadows of IIlinois’s deep- 
est shame, the dawn of the brightest day 
and of the best order of things is al- 
ready beginning to gild the future of 
Lincoln’s state. All hail to the new pat- 
riotism of the worthy heirs and promot- 
ers of Lincoln’s citizenship! 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF 
THE-GITY“BOSS* 


=Reviewed by WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


This is a new kind of book on a new 
subject by a new kind of book writer 
on political topics. The author, John J. 
Hamilton, is the editor of a Des Moines 
paper, and to that fact is due in large 
measure the emphasis upon the practical 
and the interesting. It is unfortunate 
that the title does not indicate that this 
book is a practical and helpful study of 
the commission form of government “as 
begun in Galveston, developed and ex- 
tended in Des Moines, and already taken 
up by many other cities east and west.” 

In addition to a long list of savings 
and material improvements, results like 
the following deserve emphasis: sanita- 
tion was greatly improved; saloons were 


excluded from residence districts; the 


city hall was transformed from a resort 
for loafers into a business office; services 
of men of the highest character and abil- 
ity were secured for the municipality ; 
graft, sinecurism, favoritism and incom- 
petency were done away with; fostering 
of vice was discontinued ; quarrelling and 
dissensions disappeared ; council meetings 
became short and businesslike and devoid 
of speech-making; growth and prosperity 
were stimulated by improved civic con- 
ditions; the alleys and business section 
never cleaned before were now thor- 
oughly cleaned; the “red-light” district 
was entirely abolished ; bond sharks were 
driven from business ; petty gambling de- 

1The Dethronement of the City Boss, by John J. 
Hamilton. New York, 1 10, Funk and Wagnalls. 


Pp. 285. This book may be obtained at Tur Sur- 
vy office for $1.20 or it will be sent by mail for 
$1.30. 
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vices were effectually prohibited; saloon 
ordinances ‘were strictly and uniformly 
enforced; friendly but mutually self- 
respecting relations between the city gov- 
ernment and public service corporations 
were established; gamblers were driven 
from the city; civic pride was awakened. 

These results are attributed to change 
of system principally. For one, I am 
sorry that Mr. Hamilton has not given 
us more of the method by which the 
various economies and improvements 
were effected, and how, if at all, civic 
agencies are organizing both to know 
the earmarks of back-sliding and to sup- 
port officials who wish to take forward 
steps not on the original reform pro- 
grams. This information is especially 
desired by readers of THE SuRvEY, who 
in their several communities are certain 
to be keenly interested in charter re- 
vision. 

A half dozen such books as this would 
put the discussion of government on a 
new level, and give a large number of 
overworked treatises on the philosophy 
of government (as it never really work- 
ed) a well-merited vacation. This state- 
ment I consider compatible with the sug- 
gestion that other books still to be writ- 
ten will probably show that many of the 
“commission cities” found the commis- 
sion form of government an accelerator 
rather than cure of misgovernment and 
corruption. Just because there is a 
tendency to make a fetich of small gov- 
erning bodies, there is the second tend- 
ency to give thanks where questions 
should be asked and claims challenged. 


THE INDIAN AND HIS 
PROBLEM’ 


Reviewed by JAMES R. WALKER, M. D 
Pine Ridge, S. D. 


The Indian and His Problem is a book 
of value to those who would know of the 
Indians and their conditions, and what 
is proposed for bettering them, for it is 
the result of the author’s observation of 
the Indians for twenty-five years, and of 
his experience as commissioner of Indian 

1The Indian and His Problem. Francis E. 


B 
Leupp. New York, 1910, Chas. Rerioncea Sons, 
By mail of THe Survey for $212. 
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affairs. Mr. Leupp holds the attention 
while he delivers his “message of friend- 
ly council from a white citizen of the 
United States, anxious to see the mem- 
bers of our dominant race do their full 
duty toward a weaker element in the 
population who were Americans long 
before we were.” 

Mr. Leupp has observed the Indians 
with a discernment that is rare among 
those who visit them, either officially or 
otherwise, and his portraiture is true, 
showing the Indian a man with a man’s 
traits, entitled to his fellow man’s con- 
sideration. He accurately describes the 
conditions which have debased the 
Indian’s manhood, and shows wherein 
the policies of the government have aided 
in bringing these about. 

An act of Congress, dated March 1, 
1793, provides that “the president may, 
in order to promote civilization among 
the friendly Indian tribes and to secure 
the continuance of their friendship, fur- 
nish them with useful domestic animals 
and implements of husbandry, and also 
furnish them with goods and money.” 
This act is the basis of the policy of the 
government toward the Indians, for be- 
cause the government gave to the Indians, 
it assumed a supervision over their ma- 
terial, mental and moral affairs, and the 
Indian Service has grown from a begin- 
ning when two clerks in the War De- 
partment did the work, to a department 
that numbers its employes by the thou- 
sands, and reckons its expenditures by 
the millions. 

Mr. Leupp holds that for the govern- 
ment to give to the Indians, even with the 
most praiseworthy motive, is a basic 
wrong, because this keeps them a depend- 
ent pauper class; and that such gifts 
usually are misapplied and miscarry, cit- 
ing the schools as an instance. These 
schools are modeled after those adapted 
to teach white children whose home in- 
fluences form a basis for the. education 
they receive and supply opportunities for 
applying it, and they fit the Indian pupils 
for living in the midst. of civilization. 
But the home influences of the Indian 
children form no basis for the education 
which these schools give, and afford little 
opportunity to apply it, so that this edu- 


cation does not fit them for living in the 
communities of their own people. This, 
says Mr. Leupp, is “miseducation”; as 
it costs the Indians nothing they value 
it only as a means for feeding and cloth- 
ing their children while in school, and 
they impart their contempt for it to their 
offspring. 

Only those who know the Indians as 
they are in their daily lives can fully 
appreciate the accuracy with which Mr. 
Leupp shows that all gifts of the govern- 
ment to the Indians, whether by treaty 
stipulation or otherwise, have resulted 
in deplorable conditions. 

The problem appears to be, How can 
the Indian be made a fellow with the 
white man, and the solution suggested is 
that he be made a fellow citizen. To 
those who say that the Indian is not yet 
able to stand alone, he replies that he 
should learn to stand by standing, and 
though he may receive many a hurt in 
the process he willbe firmer on his feet 
if he gets there by his own efforts. 

Mr. Leupp appears to differ with 
Judge Dundy as to the present legal 
status of the Indian, and as these eminent 
authorities differ as to where the process 
of making an Indian a citizen. shall be- 
gin, there is room for differences of 
opinion as to the best methods of doing 
this. Mr. Leupp proposes to abolish the 
United States Indian Service, and to 
establish courts for the Indians. One 
might argue that such courts would em- 
phasize the legal distinction of the Ind- 
ians from the whites that has caused the 
scant attention given to cases of Indians 
by courts and juries near. reservations, 
where the feeling is that the Indian is not 
a person, but is a thing whose legal 
status is vested in the Department of 
Indian Affairs; and that it would be 
best to accept Judge Dundy’s decision 
that the Indian is a person, and make 
him a citizen exactly as other citizens are, 
which would make unnecessary those un- 
lawful expedients which Mr. Leupp de- 
clares are necessary in the management 
of the Indians. But, however one views 
Mr. Leupp’s proposed methods, the book 
at any rate manifests a sincere desire 
that the members of our dominant race 
do their full duty to the Indians. 
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A WORKING PROGRAM OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STANDARDS 


PAUL-US KELLOGG 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON OCCUPATIONAL STANDARDS, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 1910 


There is an old phrase of the courts which has always appealed to me. In 

the absence of a man’s kindred, his ‘“‘next friend” has stood up for him, acted 
in his stead, laid claim upon the justice and strength of the law to his good 
comfort. 
In these days of change and adjustment in tools, craftsmanship, and organ- 
ized forms of industry, humankind is put to new tests of its endurance and adapt- 
ability. A grave responsibility as witnesses and “next friends” rests upon those 
to whom the consequences for good or ill in industrial development are ponder- 
able and embodied in flesh and blood. More than on the manufacturers them- 
selves, more than on the wage earners themselves, this responsibility rests upon 
those who carry on our hospitals, reformatories, charitable societies, courts and 
children’s institutions. All are concerned if hours of work are prolonged 
beyond the standards of human endurance, if trades are carried on amid pre- 
ventable conditions which are destructive to physical well-being, if industry 
fails to make fair standards of restitution to those who are killed or crippled 
at work, if with rising costs of living torpid standards of wages fail to make 
normal life possible. : 

Have these agencies met their responsibilities as “next friends’? Have 
they told the lawmakers and the industrial leaders in clear, unmistakable testi- 
mony, where they must draw the lines if the business world is not to throw 
back upon family and state, burdens which would be seen to be exorbitant were 
they not scattered among a million households and among the budgets of a hun- 
dred types of institutions? 

In her address as president of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction at St. Louis last May, Jane Addams paid a tribute to the important 
contributions which those whose first impulses are charitable have made to 
social progress and a juster order. Yet as critics of industrial habits, charitable 
and correctional agencies have not joined together from one end of the country 
to the other, and piled high the things they have known with respect to the 
people they have helped. No public institution in the United States has as yet 
drawn out the industrial data imbedded potentially at least in its records. While 
Illinois has appointed an Industrial Diseases Commission, neither state nor 
national governments, neither universities nor medical schools, nor institutions 
of research, have as yet produced a literature as to the effects of American proc- 
esses of manufacture upon health, comparable in the remotest degree with that 
gathered by any of the countries of western Europe. While our hospitals have 
mended the broken bodies of injured workmen, while our orphanages and juve- 
nile reformatories have fostered their fatherless households, while our alms- 
houses have sheltered the life-long cripples of work, these agencies the country 
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over have not stood up as a man to demand that preventable accidents shall 
cease, or that the industries shall bear the cost-of their human wear and tear. 

It is therefore significant that the St. Louis conference, under Miss Addams’s 
presidency and leadership, devoted the work of one of its major committees to 
the subject of occupational standards. In the year at its disposal, the com- 
mittee no more than outlined the field to be covered. The papers presented 
in this special number show how, with concerted action, the charitable and cor- 
rectional agencies of the United States can merge their testimony as to the eco- 
nomie causes of distress. They also show how the various propaganda organiza- 
tions, which draw their inspiration from contact with human needs, can collate 
their demands within the compass of a social program. For in occupational stand- 
ards we have common denominators which run through all phases of industrial 
conditions: and which relate such conditions to every sphere of social and 
charitable work. 

When the committee was appointed, one of the most prominent officials 
in the field of public charities promptly declined membership, on the ground 
that he did not see that the subject assigned had anything to do with the con- 
ference. An answer awaits him in the papers which follow. Yet committee 
and speakers put these papers forward in all humility. Despite the convincing 
character and vitality of such store of facts as are presented, the showing is one 
which in its very meagerness is a call to the social agencies of America to their 
stewardship as “next friends.” 

This year’s committee, then, has only broken ground; its successor, the 
committee on standards of living and labor of the Boston conference of I9gII 
(under the chairmanship of Mrs. Florence Kelley and the presidency of Homer 
Folks), may pave the way for such record-keeping in insane asylums, hospitals, 
sanatoriums, children’s institutions, relief societies, etc., as Miss Lathrop urges; 
such research as to wages and occupational risks as Professor Chapin and Mr. 
Andrews propose; such governmental bookkeeping as to industrial conditions 
as Mrs. Kelley shows we suffer for lack of today. It may well call upon tuber- 
culosis associations, consumers’ leagues, child labor committees, manufacturers’ 
associations, labor unions, health associations and charitable societies to report 
what occupational standards they subscribe to in their own and kindred fields. 

Important committees of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection in the past have taken up industrial justice, industrial insurance, labor 
conditions, immigration and the like. They have been stirring and influential, 
but they have not been parts of a long plan lying close to the work of the con- 
ference. These new cominittees on occupational standards have been proceeding 
in the faith that this national body has reached a point where it is disposed to 
think through the relation of economic causes to the public relief and private 
philanthropy of, say, the next ten years. And, further, to think through the re- 
lations of this relief and this philanthropy to the collective efforts of the de- 
mocracy. 
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WHAT OUR OFFICIAL STATISTICS DO 
NOT TELL US 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


GENERAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


The number and variety of facts re- 
lating to industry which we need and 
cannot get at present, are so great that 
it is hopeless to enumerate them even by 
title. We notoriously spend more money 
thanany other 
nation for 
printed pages 
alleged to re- 
late to indus- 
try, and get 
less value for 
our money. In 
large part, our 
official indus- 
trial publica- 
tions are the 
laughing stock 
of scientific 
Lurope. 1 
shall, there- 
fore, merely 
suggest ce r- 
tain charac- 
teristic reme- 
diable omis- 
sions which 
have come to 
my notice in 
the course of 
pkac ttcal 
work. 

In a rapidly 
growing num- 
ber of states 
children must 
produce their birth certificates be- 
fore they can begin to work. In 
New York city they must produce such 
certificates before they can enter the pub- 
lic schools, and again before they can go 
to work.. The exceptional children ad- 
mitted upon other evidence of age are 
put to such inconvenience in the process, 
that every exertion is made by parents 
to get birth certificates. Of 28,000 chil- 
dren, native-born and foreign-born alike, 
who get working papers each year in 
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New York city, between the ages of 
fourteen: and sixteen years, three-quarters 
have birth certificates. The remaining 
quarter, who fail to get birth certificates, 
are native American children and those 
who come 
from certain 
parts of Rus- 
sia or from 
the earth- 
quake district 
Oh pl tadiy: 
What earth- 
quake and 
revolution do 
in Europe, of- 
ficial _ sloven- 
liness ac- 
complishes 
throughout 
the greater 
part of this 
nation, in de- 
priving the 
children and 
the citizens of 
thé most 
funidamental 
of all vital 
and industrial 
statistics, the 
record “ort 
births. 

In New 
Worker erty. 
some years 
ago, Dr. Ernst J. Lederle, the health 
commissioner, introduced a simple device 
for forcing doctors to record births. 
Whenever a child’s death certificate was 
filed, the birth records were searched for 
its birth certificate. If the child’s birth 
had not been recorded, the family was 
questioned as to the doctor or midwife, 
and a warning sent to the offender that 
the next failure to record a birth would 
be followed by publicity and prosecution. 
Immediately the birth rate rose—not be- 
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cause more children were born, but be- 
cause a simple workable device was in- 
stalled for compelling registration. 

Why was this device installed in New 
York city rather than in Globe, Ariz., or 
Nome, Alaska? Obviously because, by 
reason of enlightened laws, birth certifi- 
cates were in demand by thousands of 
parents for their children as candidates 
for entering school or for going to work. 

If, henceforth, New York should loom 
up among American communities, distin- 
guished for its favorable birth rate, this 
may, perhaps, be due only in part to the 
immigration from those countries in 
which large families are still the rule. 
Concurrent with this immigration is the 
administrative pressure of a statesman 
educator, William H. Maxwell, the su- 
perintendent of schools, who for years 
has insisted that the public school chil- 
dren shall all have their birth certificates ; 
and also the administrative pressure of a 
state labor department which prosecutes 
employers found to have children at work 
without working papers for which birth 
certificates are by law prerequisit<. 

Not one state in the Union records the 
birth of all the children. The records 
are invariably too small. In a_ leading 
city in a leading western state, a pertect- 
ly reputable obstetrician told me _ that 
she had, during the previous three 
months, failed to report twenty-eight 
births because she had constantly forgot- 
ten to provide herself with the blanks 
which the city furnished free. Needless 
to say that children are not required, in 
that city, to produce birth certificates 
either upon entering school or before 
beginning to work. 

This illustrates, I believe, the whole 
field of official statistics. What we insist 
upon having we get, and nothing more. 
Whatever we amateur investigators show 
ourselves willing to attempt to furnish, 
we shall be left by our officials to fumble 
after for ourselves. 

This particular field, the registration 
of births, will probably show marked im- 
provement in the present decade, for the 
idea has been lodged in the minds of 
numbers of intelligent women that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s denunciations at home and 
abroad of his countrywomen rest, not 
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upon the facts in the case, but upon bad 
administration in local departments of 
health which fail to get true records of 
births. And this discovery will doubtless 
be followed by nationwide adoption of 
Dr. Lederle’s method. 


MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS 


No body of facts is more direly needed 
by the American people today than those 
concerning the income and outgo of 
wage-earning women. Of women in in- 
dustry, how many live at home and are 
partly supported by their families? How 
many, on the contrary, are the main sup- 
port of their families? In what indus- 
tries are women employed, and at what 
wages, and what ages? How long is the 
trade life of women in the different in- 
dustries, and how is this related to their 
wage and to the age at which they enter 
the field of labor? What is the relation 
of wages to tuberculosis, melancholia and 
vice? 

To no one of these questions does any 
state afford even a partial reply. Yet 
for want of this body of facts legislation 
and charitable effort for safeguarding the 
most defenceless part of the working 
class are mere fumbling. 

For want of this knowledge we may 
provide reformatories for girls when we 
should be building penitentiaries for their 
employers. Some states already imprison 
the man who blights the life of one 
young girl. What should such states log- 
ically do to the employer who, by over- 
work and underpay, blights the lives of 
hundreds or even thousands of young 
girls? We may build sanatoriums for 
tuberculous girls, the root of whose dis- 
ease lurks concealed in a too meager 
butchers’ bill by reason of a less than 
living wage, surely an ill judged and 
never ending undertaking possible only 
in a community content with the frag- 
mentary results obtainable by amateur 
purveyors of industrial data. 

Or we may build hospitals for the de- 
mented whose earliest and unrecognized 
symptom may have been a meek willing- 
ness to work for a telephone company 
every night in the year for six dollars 
a week. 


2 
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By way of getting both light and heal- 
ing, the National Consumers’ League 
proposes the installation of a device as 
simple as, and even more automatic in 
the case of working women than, Dr. 
Lederle’s device for forcing physicians 
and midwives to register births. 

It proposes the establishment by law 
of minimum wage boards composed of 
employers and employes who must meet, 
and confer, and agree upon rates of 
wages in- trades employing women and 
children. These conferences must be 
public and the information, being fur- 
nished by the persons concerned, cannot 
fail to be trustworthy. 

The practical working of these boards 
is being tested this year for the first time 
in England. 

An enormous advantage of the mini- 
mum wage board is that, for all the work- 
ers represented, it obviates the necessity 
for the prying outsider. In relation to it, 
neither Uncle Sam nor any state or city 
official would come with schedules, but 
the persons concerned would themselves 
have every conceivable interest in mak- 
ing public all the facts in the case. 

A world-famous example of the pos- 
sible practical working of such minimum 
wage boards is afforded by the following 
experience with a philanthropic em- 
ployer in New York: 

In 1896 there was enacted in New 
York a meager law providing a few pro- 
tective measures for women and children 
in department stores, and creating sal- 
aries for fourteen inspectors to enforce 
~it. The inspectors were appointed and, 
having been selected upon the recom- 
mendation of Mrs. Charles Russell 
Lowell, they were competent and effi- 
cient. They arrived at the store of the 
philanthropist and required that his base- 
ment have pure air and plumbing, that 
children working for him should be four- 
teen years old and have working papers, 
that seats should be furnished and wom- 
en allowed to use them when not actively 
engaged in their work. This annoyed 
the philanthropist. The law was popu- 
lar and had recently been enacted at the 
close of a spectacular public investiga- 
‘tion. He could not hope for its repeal. 
At that time no court had yet annulled 


any child labor law. He had no hope of 
annulment. But he was a generous con- 
tributor to campaign funds; to ask for 
the position of commissioner of health 
was to receive the appointment. This 
put our philanthropic merchant in con- 
trol of the fourteen mercantile inspec- 
tors. In a few weeks their salaries were 
stricken from the budget, and a like 
sum was allotted for pasteurized milk in 
the tenements for sick babies. Then the 
philanthropist merchant commissioner of 
health resigned. 

Twelve years of effort, 1896 to 1908, 
for the reinstatement of the inspectors’ 
salaries followed with only partial suc- 
cess; in the thirteenth year, the state of 
New York created in the State Depart- 
ment of Labor eight mercantile inspec- 
tors distributed over the three cities 
Buffalo, Rochester and New York. In 
New York city alone, the members of the 
Retail Dealers’ Association, which in- 
cludes none of the smaller employers, 
claims 66,000 employes. How insuffi- 
cient eight inspectors must be for the 
three cities is so obvious as to need no 
comment. 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR CLERKS 


Meanwhile this merchant and fifty- 
seven of his competitors enumerated in 
the White List of the Consumers’ League 
were understood to pay to women 
clerks eighteen years old and older not , 
less than six dollars a week after these 
clerks had had one full year’s experience 
as such in the store of the merchant in 
question. Then followed a painful and 
interesting phenomenon. Instead of 
growing older with the lapse of time like 
the other people in the community, the 
clerks grew conspicuously and steadily 
younger. An ever increasing proportion 
of them were below the age of eighteen 
years and, therefore, below the agreed 
wage of six dollars a week and free to 
accept any wage down to the three dol- 
lars stipulated for beginners (cash girls). 

It has been shown by an investigation 
made by the National Consumers’ League 
and about to be published that a woman 
or girl in New York city cannot live 
upon less than eight dollars a week and 
keep well, if away from her family. 
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She cannot for a smaller sum have the 
necessary food, clothing, shelter and rec- 
reation to enable her to endure the 
strain of work’and living in that metrop- 
olis. But the clerks in this philan- 
thropist merchant’s establishment, in 
ever increasing proportion, were getting 
less than six dollars. 

Meanwhile he was flooding the tene- 
ments with pasteurized milk and also 
flooding with it the columns of the news- 
papers of two continents. 

If now we had had in force a minimum 
wage boards law, all those girls would 
have had some effective word to say as to 
their wages. The light would have been 
turned on the curious conjunction be- 
tween underpaid young clerks and floods 
of pasteurized milk. We might have 
known as much, all these years, about 
the wages as we have been urged to know 
about the milk. The clerks might even 
have decided that in view of the meager 
fare possible to them.under their meager 
wage scales, less of the profit of the busi- 
mess should be available for giving in 
charity to the children in tenements and 
more should be made available for them- 
selves by-means of more generous wages. 
Who can tell? 

Under any circumstances, if all these 
years we had had a minimum wage 
boards law, our knowledge about that 
store would be first-hand knowledge. It 
would come to us direct from employer 
and employe, discussing in the full light 
of publicity the wages to be paid. We 
should not have to wait for the facts to 
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come to us via Albany or Washington. 
They would be fresh, current, up-to-date. 

It is now nearly three years since an 
enquiry was started by the United States 
Bureau of Labor, by authority of 
Congress, into the wages and conditions 
of labor of women and children. Only 
one meager instalment has been made 
public of the results of that enquiry. 
Times have changed, prices have risen, 
prosperity is upon us, the data are obso- 
lete. Why is this? 

The reason is obvious. No one has 
ever acted in any effective way upon the 
results of such an investigation. This is 
not the first one. It is more tham twenty 
years since Commissioner Carrell D. 
Wright published a report in which he 
showed that the average wage of women 
employes (servants excluded) was in the 
neighborhood of five dollars. That was 
not a living wage then or since, as six 
dollars is not a living wage today. But 
no one did anything effective about it, 
and no sustained interest in such investi- 
gations has been felt. — 

The merit of the minimum wage 
boards law is that it would assure con- 
tinuing publicity and continuing interest, 
because under its terms every discussion 
must lead to action. 

From the statistical point of view, the 
device is as simple and effective as Dr. 
Lederle’s search of the birth records 
whenever a child’s death is recorded. 
From the social and industrial point of 
view, it is of infinitely greater im- 
portance than even that useful measure. 


INSTITUTIONAL RECORDS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL CAUSES OF DEPENDENCE 


JULIA C. LATHROP 


HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO 


This paper is confined to a mere ex- 
ploratory inquiry among the institutions 
which represent the largest numbers of 
custodial dependents, or those in which 
causes of permanent dependence arising 
from occupation may be expected to ap- 
pear most obviously to lay inquiry. 

Generally speaking, institutions keep 


a record showing occupation by a single 
word under that head on the blanks. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that this 
means little. A wide range of conditions 
as to health, tendency to alcoholism, risk 
of strain and accident is necessarily in- 
cluded under the single heading “labor- 
er” which includes a large proportion of 


~ 
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the names in. most institutions. The 
healthfulness of the working conditions 
under which lead workers or miners are 
placed may vary so greatly that the mere 
title “painter” or “miner” proves actu- 
ally misleading. Frequently the same 
individual has followed more than one 
trade and records do not show his chang- 
ing occupations and the reason for them. 
A man when asked his occupation names 
that one which he regards as most dig- 
nified. Thus there will: be seen in the 
attached par- 
agraphs from 
the Cook 
County In- 
firmary the 
instance of a 
man who at 
the age of 
nineteen was 
a sailor for 
one year. His 
career as a 
sailor ended 
with an acci- 
dent on the 
ship by which 
he lost a leg. 
For the next 
thirty-six 
years he took 
various jobs 
as care-taker 
and the like, 
such as a 


1. Please send a copy of your entrance 
card or history. 

2. Please give the following items of in- 
dustrial history for each of twenty of your 
patients or inmates whose occupations, in 
your opinion, resulted in the disability which 
made them dependent. If a children’s in- 
stitution, facts as to parents are desired. 

Gai, Ager -atoopresentasnsaars < SeOXic.4 soseteries 
Winatmacem works beganer..cecr diene 

b. Occupations successively and time en- 
gaged in each? 

c. Describe when and how injury to health 
was sustained, precisely enough to show rela- 
tion of occupation to disease or injury. 

d. How long 
iri your institu- 


How long de- 
pendent pr e- 


Not 
than 
copies 
sent in any 
case, as no 
effort was 
made to se- 
cure more 
than an indi- 
Catron s or 
what. each 
institution 
might contain 


more 
twenty 
were 


among its 
various ele- 
ments. The 


institutions 
chosen were 


crippled per- bares city 
son can ob- poor houses, 
fain. Yet institutions 
when, after for the fee- 
thirty-six b le - minded 
years Sines JULIA C. LATHROP. and for the 
pendence, he insane, homes 


was. finally forced to take refuge in a 
poorhouse, he puts himself down on the 
entrance card as a sailor, and one feels 
in that word the pride of a Norse son 
of the sea. 

A schedule was sent to about twenty- 
five institutions with a letter explaining 
that the writer knew that the questions 
could only be answered by special in- 
quiry, and asking for any suggestions 
which could be made. 

The schedule is as follows: 


for the blind and aged. 

It should be noted that this inquiry 
was addressed to those engaged in the 
care of the feeble-minded upon the sug- 
gestion as to parental influence given in 
Sir Thomas Oliver’s Diseases of Occu- 
pation, under the discusssion of lead 
ene where Bourneville is quoted 

“placing house painters in the unenvi- 
able first rank of the occupations fol- 
lowed by parents of mentally weak chil- 
dren.” Dr. Bourneville was a French 
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physician in charge of the Foundation 
Vallée, an institution for feeble-minded 
girls, and a member of the medical staff 
of Bicetre, and this apparently sweeping 
statement in the general dearth of precise 
information seemed most impressive to a 
lay reader. 

Later, an article by Bourneville was 
examined in Researches in Epilepsy, 
Hysteria and Idiocy. In this article 
Bourneville states that during a period of 
four years 143 families with feeble- 
minded children were selected in which 
one or both parents followed an occupa- 
tion recognized as unhealthful. In fifty- 
two of these 143 selected cases, the father 
was a house painter. In concluding an 
elaborate analysis of the 143 families as 
to occupations, deaths and feeble-mind- 
edness Bourneville says: 

If these figures leave no doubt upon tie 
subject of the action of the unhealthful occu- 
pations which we have enumerated upon the 
death rate and the production of nervous 
maladies in children, we must not forget that 
another factor, perhaps more terrible than 
the occupation itself, enters into the ac- 
count—alcoholism. In fact, in the 143 fami- 


lies, seventy-nine fathers and four mothers 
drank to excess. ; 


But we haye no way of* knowing 
whether the seventy-nine drinking fa- 
thers included any or all of the fifty-two 
house-painting fathers, or whether any 
of the fifty-two house-painting fathers 
had to wife any of the four drinking 
mothers. 

Other foreign authorities ascribe to 
lead working a bad effect upon the men- 
tal development of children. However, 
in view of extremely respectable Ameri- 
can authorities who give little support 
to the theory that parental occupations 
directly affect heredity, the laity can do 
no less than recognize that this is still 
an unreaped field which must be cut and 
garnered by scientists before it can be 
gleaned by non-professional persons. 

As to the inquiries regarding the in- 
sane, the ascertained basis for assigning 
direct occupational cause seems even less 
strong than in the case of feeble-minded 
children. There is reason to believe that 
cases of insanity from lead poisoning 
exist. Oliver mentions that asylum rec- 
ords show such instances. I recall with 
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painful clearness a train-dispatcher and 
railroad telegrapher who became insane 
because he was at first thought to have 
caused a railroad accident by an error in 
transmitting instructions. What combi- 
nation of circumstances made him unable 
to hold his reason firm against that shock 
which was an occupational risk was not 
stated nor imagined by any of those who 
sat in the little court room where he was 
examined. 

The following letter from Dr. W. L. 
Russell, late medical’ inspector of the 
New York Lunacy Commission, now 
superintendent of the Long Island Hos- 
pital, New York, may well be accepted 
as covering the situation as regards the 
institutions for the insane, a group num- 
bering about 200,000 persons: 


You will find in the annual reports of alf 
state hospitals for the insane, tables show- 
ing the occupations of the patients received 
during the year. One might think that from 
such tables very valuable statistical studies 
could be made relating to the industrial con- 
ditions which may have a bearing on the 
causation of mental diseases. An examina- 
tion of the facts, however, will reveal that 
the information contained in these tables is 
inadequate for the deduction of much that 
can be turned to account in practical work. 
There can be no doubt that the insane hos- 
pitals and other institutions should and 
could give us information on the industrial 
causes which bring to them the people they 
care for. The necessary facts are available. 
All that is necessary is to provide the means 
to utilize them. Unfortunately skilled work 
and quite elaborate investigations are needed. 
The problem is one for experts, and, as you 
well know, few state governments are suffi- 
ciently liberal and enlightened to provide in 
an efficient way for the character of work 
needed. 

Under separate cover I am sending you a 
set of instructions, which is used in this 
state, in an effort to secure the joint-co- 
operation of the physicians in the state hos- 
pitals and the statistician employed by the 
commission in Albany for the collection of 
statistical data. As you will note on page Io, 
the information in regard to occupation which 
is asked for, requires much more than a 
simple statement of a trade or profession. 
This is a step in the right direction and I am 
in hopes that after a year or two we shall be 
able to produce something that will really 
throw light on the question which you have 
been asked to deal with. 


We now come to a type of institution 
containing an uncertain but ascertainable 
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proportion of inmates whose industrial 
disasters are plain. 

Dr. Wilhite, superintendent of the 
Cook County Infirmary, has furnished 
twenty schedules filled out with great 
care, choosing cases in which the factor 
of industrial injury was so large as to 
form adequate and unquestionable cause 
for dependence. This list could have 
been largely extended, but similar groups 
could be secured from any poorhouse. 
These cases, however, are so typical that 
it has been thought sufficient to brief 
them and attach them to this paper, to- 
gether with an age tabulation. 

Charles Booth says in Pauperism and 
the Endowment of Old Age, that the 
age of sixty-five is the period at which, 
by common consent, a man should be en- 
titled to withdraw from active labor end 
at which, in his opinion, the pension 
should begin. The age tabulation shows 
the loss in working life suffered by each 
man according to a retirement standard 
of sixty-five, as well as the age at which 
he began work and the length of his inde- 
pendent working life. 


A man of fifty-five began work at 
sixteen, has worked continuously at the 
same occupation for thirty-seven years— 
laborer in brick sewer  construction— 
has suffered from periodical atacks of rheu- 
matism practically during entire time en- 
gaged in occupation, during the greater part 
of the time he was required to work in water. 
He has now been thirteen months in the 
Cook County Infirmary and was one year pre- 
viously in the Cook County Hospital. Thus 
he had become totally incapacitated at fifty- 
three, and twelve years of independent life 
are lost to him. 

A man of forty-five began work at fifteen, 
has been railroad and building construction 
laborer. When working as a gravel roofer 
he fell from a scaffold and struck his head 
on the cement walk. He has since been sub- 
ject to epileptic convulsions. Ie has been 
one year and six months in the Cook County 
Infirmary and was previously three months in 
the Cook County Hospita! having become 
dependent at the age of forty-three. Twenty- 
two years of independent earning power lost. 

A man of forty-four began work at fifteen as 
a common laborer. At thirty-five he became a 
painter. After seven and one-half years he de- 
veloped lead poisoning, resulting in a contrac- 
tion of the muscles of both hands. He has 
been in the Cook County Infirmary for thirteen 
months, thus becoming dependent at the age 
of forty-three, and losing twenty-two years 
of independent earning life. 


A man of thirty-three began work at fifteen. 
For fifteen years was a peddler of notions, 
then a laborer in a fireworks display for one 
year. There he lost the sight of both eyes 
during an accidental explosion. He was for 
four years in the Illinois Institution for the 
Blind at Jacksonville and has been for one 
week at the Cook County Infirmary. He be- 
came dependent at the age of twenty-nine, and 
has lost thirty-six years of independent life. 

A man of thirty-six began work at fifteen 
as farm and railroad laborer. During the 
winter he was a hunter and trapper, and 
while hunting in North Dakota was caught in 
a blizzard and had his foot frozen, neces- 
sitating amputation of his leg. He has been 
in the Cook County Infirmary for three 
months, becoming totally dependent at the 
age of thirty-six, and is twenty-nine years 
the poorer. 

A man of fifty-four who began work at 
fifteen, was employed as common laborer for 
thirty years and for several years worked in 
a car shop where he was injured and per- 
manently incapacitated. He has been in the 
Cook County Infirmary for eight years, was. 
in the Cook County Hospital for three 
months, becoming dependent at the age of 
forty-six years. Has lost nineteen years of 
independence. 

A man now sixty-five began work at fif- 
teen as a laborer. For five years he was a 
teamster and was injured by falling from a 
load. He was in the Cook County Hospital 
for three months and has been in the Cook 
County Infirmary for three years, thus being 
incapacitated at sixty-two, within three years 
of theoretical retirement, but doomed to the 
old age of a pauper. 

A man of forty who began work at four- 
teen, worked as a baker for twenty-six 
years in basement bakeries where the san- 
itary conditions were bad. He has had 
rheumatism a number of times, and has been 
at the Cook County Infirmary for two weeks. 
Has become dependent at forty, with a loss of 
twenty-five years of independence. 

A man of sixty began work at eighteen as 
a trainman. Two years later ‘he received 
head injury in a railroad accident, causing 
partial paralysis and total blindness. He then 
peddled notions until four years ago when he 
entered the Cook County Infirmary, a de- 
pendent at fifty-six, nine years too soon. 

A man now forty began work at thirteen 
as a messenger boy. Was then an apprentice 
in a paint shop and a journeyman painter. 
The scaffold he was working on collapsed 
and he sustained injuries necessitating ampu- 
tation of the right leg. He then peddled no- 
tions for sixteen years. Was in the Cook 
County Hospital three months and in the Cook 
County Infirmary two years and nine months. 
Became a total dependent at thirty-seven, with 
a loss of twenty-eight years of independence. 

A man now fifty-eight began work at fif- 
teen. Worked for eighteen years as an ap- 
prentice and machinist in a railroad machine 
shop. In 1885 was struck in the eye by the 
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crank-handle of a boring machine, causing 
partial blindness. He continued to work 
periodically until three years ago, when he 
became totally blind. He has since been in 
the Cook County Infirmary, becoming de- 
pendent at the age of fifty-five, with ten 
years of independence lost. 

A man of twenty-six began work at fifteen 
as a common laborer. After four years he 
became a gold miner and lost both eyes by 
a premature explosion. He has been in the 
Cook County Infirmary for ten months and 
was previously dependent for eight months, 
thus becoming a dependent at the age of 
twenty-four, with forty-one years of inde- 
pendence lost. 

A man of forty-three began work at fifteen 
as an apprentice and later as a machinist. 
Was struck between the eyes with the start- 
ing bar of an automatic pump, resulting in 
total blindness. He has been in the Cook 
County Infirmary for three years and four 
months, and was previously dependent for 
two years. Became a dependent at thirty- 
eight, with a loss of twenty-seven independ- 
ent years. 

A man now seventy-one started work when 
seventeen. Worked as common laborer for 
five years and then at railroading for thirty 
years. Had his right leg crushed under 
wheels, necessitating amputation. He has 
been in the Cook County Infirmary for four 
and one-half years, becoming dependent when 
sixty-six, one year ahead of the game, a 
poor reward for his long endurance. - 

A man of forty-nine, who began work at 
sixteen, was a railroad construction laborer 
for seventeen years, when a piece of steel 
chip pierced one eye later causing total blind- 
ness. He peddled notions for four years and 
has been in the Cook County Infirmary at va- 
rious times for twelve years. Became a de- 
pendent at thirty-seven, with twenty-eight 
years of independence lost. 

A man now sixty-four began work at four- 
teen. Was apprentice and metal worker for 
forty-two years until 1902, when his hands 
were injured by acids, incapacitating him for 
further work. Has been at the Cook County 
Infirmary various times for eight years, thus 
becoming dependent at the age of fifty-six, 
nine years of independence lost. 

A man of sixty-three years began work at 
fifteen. Was a laborer in a stone quarry for 
sixteen years when he went partially blind 
from injuries received by a blast. Then did 
light work for twenty-five years. Went 
totally blind four and one-half years ago and 
has been in the Cook County Infirmary since. 
Became a dependent when fifty-eight, a life 
too literally blasted at thirty-one, and the 
struggle for independence closed at fifty-eight. 
seven years lost. 

A man now fifty-five years began work 
when fourteen. Worked at various things 
and as driver at a livery stable. There he 
was kicked on the knee by a vicious horse 
sustaining an injury which later necessitated 
an amputation. He has been in the Cook 
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County Infirmary at various intervals for six 
years. ‘Was previously dependent eight 
months, thus becoming dependent when forty- 
eight. Another instance of a life ruined years 
before the struggle was abandoned and inde- 
pendence lost seventeen years too soon. 

A man of fifty-six began work when four- 
teen. Was a common laborer for twenty 
years and a teamster for ten. While a team- 
ster his leg was crushed, making amputation 
necessary. He has been in the Cook County 
Infirmary for one year and four months, 
becoming dependent when fifty-five, ten years 
of independence lost. 

A man of fifty-seven began work at four- 
teen. When nineteen, a sailor, his leg be- 
came entangled in a line resulting in an in- 
jury which necessitated amputation. For 
thirty-six years thereafter he was engaged 
at numerous occupations, such as caretaker 
for summer homes and clerk in lodging 
house, and was not dependent until he en- 
tered the Cook County Infirmary two years 
ago, unable to secure work because he was 
a cripple, as the schedule states. The list 
of occupations shows that he was_ trust- 
worthy and that he slipped down and down 
until at fifty-five the struggle for independ- 
ence was lost and he went to the poorhouse 
bereft of ten years of freedom. 


. Years lost 
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These twenty industrial injury cases- 


show on a retirement basis of sixty-five 
years an average loss of working life, 
1. €, independent earning power, for 
each man of 17.15 years. 

To neither the individual nor the pub- 


lic is there any essential difference be- 


tween industrial accident and industrial 
disease when the result is dependence. 
Both are injuries entailed by the risks of 
employment, whether these risks are in 
fact avoidable or inevitable. 


The man with rheumatism from work- - 


ing in the water, or tuberculosis from 
working in a dusty trade, and the man 
blinded by an explosion or by unwary use 
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of a poison are in the same boat and the 
interest and responsibility of society for 
both is the same. 

The progress of invention and the 
cheapening of methods of production 
give a by-product of new trade dangers, 
as yet mysterious but unquestionable. 
It is only of late that such a disaster 
could occur as this reported by the Illi- 
nois Eye and Ear Infirmary: A cabinet 
maker in a piano factory accidentally 
spilled a large quantity of wood alcohol 
down his leg and allowed it to dry. The 
poison was absorbed and by the next day 
he was totally and permanently blind. 

Only the more obvious cases of in- 
dustrial injury can be discriminated at 
present with certainty. The subject is 
one upon which the work must be done 
by the medical profession and other sci- 
entists. Only as general facts are estab- 
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lished as to occupational risks can we 
expect that case records in institutions 
will be so kept as to register industrial 
injury. These great institutions should 
themselves be centers of study and re- 
search, and it is a short-sighted public 
which has by meager appropriations and 
political interference hindered the free 
development of a vigorous scientific 
spirit which would not only express it- 
self in clear case records, but would 
lead in securing the preventive measures 
and the systems of insurance which will 
inevitably follow such knowledge. The 
public is honest and generous, and eager 
to be just as well as generous. Today 
America is halting in the matter of dig- 
nified provision against the vicissitudes 
of industrial and professional life only 
because ascertained facts and _ intelligi- 
ble interpretation are not given it. 
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We are told 
and we _ have 
come to think 
that the chief 
reason why re- 
forms in social 
affairs, be they 
political or 
other, are spas- 
modic: and 
evanescent, lies 
in the character 
of the agencies 
which inaugu- 
Pacer Mm Ov. €= 
ments for cor- 
rection of 
abuses. The 
idea prevails 
that the forces 
of _ selfishness 
are always 
alert, aggres- 
sive and or- 
ganized, and 
the forces of 
reform are un- 
organized, and 
temporary in 
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their purpose. 
This is proba- 
bly very true. 
There areother 
elements, how- 
ever, of great 
importance in 
determining the 
lack of con- 
sistent and 
stable progress 
characteristic 


of: social re 
forms. 
ASir ae ariiles 


foundations of 
reform move- 
ments are not 
broad enough. 
Frequently they 
are not sound 
enough. No 
movement in- 
volving the 
whole people 


goes far that 
do.esS  n ot 
reckon accur- 


ately with hu- 
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man nature. No movement can stand 
which has not unfailing truth, unequivo- 
cal fact as its foundation. 

In order to have success at all there 
must be satisfied that human need which 
we may call without reflection or re- 
proach, sentimental. In order to have 
permanence and ultimate respect there 
must be met the requirements of intellec- 
tual approval. Whatever is done ulti- 
mately harmonizes and utilizes both of 
these factors in human affairs. 

It is very obvious that the trend of 
social development is progressive. It 
appears to be true that efforts at reform 
and even radical reconstruction are ac- 
corded a measure of respect and co- 
operation far beyond what a few years 
ago would have been possible. The rea- 
son for this, to a considerable extent, 
lies in the sagacity of the builders. They 
have come to see that unquestionable fact 
is the corner stone of any structure. No 
great movement is now undertaken by 
intelligent. persons without systematic 
effort to determine the facts relating to 
the subject. Rational as this is, it must 
be admitted that as a distinct and pre- 
dominating feature of social movements 
it is comparatively new. 

The gathering of data of critical ac- 
curacy is for the most part preliminary 
work. It is the work of individuals, of 
small groups, of unseen hands, actuated 
and inspired by clear social vision. There 
remains always to be accomplished or- 
ganization for the purpose of making 
effective the moral value which such re- 
sults embody. Here opens up before 
us all the fine art of propaganda, the un- 
limited field of the social worker. 

As I have intimated, at this point there 
comes in a grave danger—the danger 
that popular passion shall be substituted 
for intelligent motive and utilized to ex- 
travagant ends. The effective checks 
upon this tendency are clearly defined 
data coupled with the determination that 
fancy shall be made to square with fact. 

Scientific accuracy is greatly to be 
desired in all discussions subject to the 
illumination of science. Accurate deter- 
mination of underlying facts is obligatory 
upon those who undertake constructive 
movements. The fullest array of infor- 
mation having definite scientific value and 
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bearing upon such questions as social 
reform is in the utmost degree desirable. 
It must be recognized, however, that 
there are matters of human interest and 
enormous social importance which are 
only partially open to scientific inter- 
pretation, and with regard to which 
methods of adjustment must be found 
other than purely scientific. 

Considerable interest has been evoked 
and some measure of encouragement ex- 
pressed by reason of the fact that there 
has been rather conclusively determined 
through laboratory researches the fact 
that fatigue has a certain definiteness of 
nature and degree hitherto not fully re- 
alized. 

It has been conceived that if fatigue 
could be made a ponderable quantity, 
accurately measured and accounted for, 
it would be a long step toward meeting 
tae problems related to fatigue. 

There have been advanced, con- 
sequently, valuable propositions dealing 
with the physiologic aspects of fatigue. 
For a great while it has been believed 
that living machinery showed a tendency 
to flag in its operations, not because of 
exhaustion of certain vital principles, but 
because of an accumulation of the prod- 
ucts of work. In other words, not 
that the machinery was exhausted, but 
that it was choked. 

There is a great deal of truth in this 
view. Physiology is an extraordinarily 
complicated -subject and our knowledge 
of it in its ultimate facts is meager. 
There are certain broad principles, how- 
ever, which are not only obvious, but 
which stand the test of all physiologic 
investigation that we have. 

A machine which is at the same time 
building up and tearing down must have, 
if it is to maintain its integrity, a very 
delicate machinery of balance which 
ensures not only processes of con- 
struction and destruction but processes 
of introduction of usable materials and 
elimination of used materials. It may 
perhaps not be generally understood that 
a living organism can exist many times 
longer without nourishment than it can 
without elimination. Any living or- 
ganism will die promptly if the waste 
products from its life processes accu- 
mulate. Jn other words, if there is non- 
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elimination. So it is undoubtedly true 
that an organism can be choked by the 
products of its own life activities. 

It is well to remember that these vital 
processes in the human animal are dis- 
tinctly of two kinds. All of the things 
which we do in our conscious activity— 
work, play, and thought—are matters of 
voluntary effort. They are things of 
which we are conscious, over which we 
have control. They constitute what we 
have in mind when we speak of our 
activities. When we consider labor we 
are thinking solely of a voluntary expen- 
diture of energy, but on the other side of 
this balance lie all those processes which 
are involuntary, unconscious, wnrec- 
ognized; they are the nutritive processes, 
the so-called vegetative processes, and 
are things utterly beyond our control. 

In dealing then with any physiologic 
problem, such as the problem of fatigue, 
we are really dealing with factors over 
which we have various degrees of con- 
trol. Normally we can measure, increase, 
or decrease, our voluntary efforts. Life 
is made up of the interplay of voluntary 
efforts, but over our vegetative process 
we have neither control nor have we im- 
mediate consciousness of the processes. 
Under normal conditions vegetative life 
is automatic, adequate and with a large 
range of accommodation to physiologic 
demands. Under abnormal conditions, 
these factors markedly diminish so that 
the processes of nutrition, elimination 
and repair become variously diminished 
and open to all manner of disturbances 
which we are prone to regard as disease. 

Experience shows and experiment 
verifies that not only is vegetative life 
necessarily taxed with sustaining volun- 
tary life, but voluntary life can through 
excess or perversion not only throw more 
work upon vegetative life than it can 
accomplish, but also in this very process 
can distinctly limit the work that vege- 
tative functions can perform. 


It is very easy to see therefore, that’ 


under given conditions labor can be 
pushed to a point beyond that at which 
vegetative life can meet it. If in addition 
to that fact we admit that this excessive 
demand, long continued, greatly limits 
vegetative power, we can easily conceive 
a status in which the products of work, 
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which we call “waste products”, are more 
than the normal mechanism can dispose 
of. Beyond a certain point the demand 
for elimination and the effort to eliminate 
cease to go hand in hand. From that 
time on, though the demand be never so 
ee the response becomes progressively 
ess. 

Out of that combination of facts can 
arise any degree of physiologic poison- 
ing which we have come to call ‘toxic’, 
and there is no doubt that upon these 
simple lines there is a distinct body 
poisoning in accordance with these prin- 
ciples. 

There is reason, however, to believe 
that the products of labor, particularly 
muscular labor, are not entirely due to 
accumulated waste. Laboratory re- 
search, verified by many competent ob- 
servers, indicates that there is created in 
the process of muscular work, and per- 
haps in the process of mere mental 
and nervous work, substances of a 
nature distinctly poisonous, which 
have been designated as “toxic,” the 
so-called “toxin of fatigue.’ From a 
physiologic point of view this is very 
important. The bearing of it upon life 
processes, cellular activity, ultimate 
chemistry, nervous control and organic 
breakdown is very great, but it is after 
all distinctly a physiologic question, at 
the moment sub judice, and for practical 
purposes not material to our hand, 
though as a factor in the development 
of general intelligence upon the subject 
of work it has great value. 

Scientific determination always is in 
the rear. Human experience has blocked 
out and worked out the field of human 
interests long before fundamental rea- 
sons have been determined. Scientific 
demonstration comes afterward, explain- 
ing, illuminating, correcting, stimulating 
but rarely pointing the way. So we 
shall find in the discussion of our own 
problem that scientific facts here and 
there developing operate to strengthen 
the belief in that which is sound, correct 
the weakness in that which is unsound, 
but by no possibility now can it be sub- 
stituted for the lessons of experience in 
dealing with this most vital of human 
problems. 

This should be no disappointment to 
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the lovers of scientific demonstration and 
accuracy, It is true in all directions. 
The study of tuberculosis received its 
greatest impetus from the discovery of 
the micro-organism which is the im- 
mediate cause of tuberculosis, but the 
problem of dealing with tuberculosis has 
gone on under this stimulus to the point 
of enormous efficiency with scarcely any 


assistance from scientific knowledge 
of this organism. Aside from the 
fact that quarantine is simpler and 


more effective because of our knowl- 
edge, the tuberculosis question could 
stand on the product of experience, 
irrespective of what we know of the 
germ, or its damaging effects. Although 
this may not always be true of the rela- 
tionship between scientific discovery and 
common experience, it is in most direc- 
tions true now and the world cannot 
wait for any other relationship to be 
established. 

We know enough as to the physiologic 
bearings of fatigue to enable us to deal 
wisely and thoroughly with the subject. 
Let the search for truth in the laboratory 
go on, a stimulus to critical study, a help 
to hygienic living and a corrective to 
false physiology, but the wear and tear 
of the worker must speak for itself in 
terms of common experience. 

What is this common experience with 
which our views of fatigue must square? 
As one views the intricate activities of 
civilized life, it seems as though it were 
almost too complex to discuss. For one 
living according to the most complicated 
type today the elements of fatigue seem 
so interwoven as to be inextricable: The 
combination of mental and_ physical, 
ambition and worry, mal-nutrition and 


want, demoralization and degeneracy 
makes composite factors difficult to 
analyze. We are far from having at- 


tained such physiologic and psychologic 
knowledge as entitles us to final opinions 
upon many of these questions. There 
are however, obvious lines upon which 
to proceed and the more limited the field 
of inquiry the fewer main paths there 
are to traverse in a preliminary study. 

I desire to keep clear of theory involv- 
ing the occult in physiology or 
psychology. I desire to pass by every 
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panacea offered in solution of our 
human difficulties. 

The purpose of this discussion is to 
further the establishment of fatigue as a 
factor in standardizing the number and 
arrangement of hours of labor. It is not 
purely merciful or perhaps primarily 
merciful, but fundamentally an attempt 
to economize the powers of our working 
population. It is desirable, therefore, 
that we clarify so far as we may our 
notion of fatigue and separate it into its 
various aspects. 

Fatigue is a comprehensive term and 
not particularly valuable as related to 
our purpose. It is a mistake to consider 
that overwork and fatigue necessarily 
coincide. It is a mistake to believe that 
sufficiently clear evidences of fatigue 


arise directly in connection with unduly | 
The elements entering 


strenuous labor. 
into the question of labor as related to 
endurance are complex. For example, 
much of the heaviest labor from the 
standpoint of physical exertion is not 
associated habitually with an immediate 
sense of exhaustion, even though its 
ultimate results be very destructive. 
Heavier trades, such as iron-workers, 
blacksmiths and many others, and even 
the activities of certain forms of 
athletics, are not characterized by any 
marked fatigue, and yet they are beyond 
question extremely destructive to the 
human organism. The great increase in 
strength, bulk, activity and perhaps 
vitality incident to these strenuous oc- 
cupations not only does not mitigate, 
but on the contrary rather accelerates 
destructive organic changes and serves to 
deprive them of the protective and con- 
servative influence of fatigue. 

The problem presented hereby is one 
of great practical difficulty. Picture the 
difficulty of persuading a blacksmith who 
is able to do his full-day’s work without 
conscious fatigue, that his whole method 
of labor should be modified with respect 
to a deterioration far in the future. Yet 
there is not the least doubt that if the 
logical course of standardization is 
pursued, just such a question as that 
must arise. The immediate questions 
before us will be simpler because more 
obvious. 
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_ What do we mean by fatigue? I think 
it is a mistake to consider the various 
manifestations of fatigue as merely 
matters of degree. The wear and tear 
upon the organism comes in so many 
ways and through such various phases 
that it is hardly conprehendable if we 
simply treat it as a gradation. We 
assume that an individual who is tired 
will recuperate with rest. Under the 
simplest conditions this is true. It is not 
conceivable that there is a degree of 
fatigue which has no structural relation. 
The fact that our means of observation 
are not sufficient to show us what the 
structural change is, merely argues our 
limitation. It is to assume that even the 
simplest fatigue has a change in cellular 
structure which under ordinary circum- 
stances rapidly returns to the normal. It 
is undoubtedly true that conditions of 
_ prolonged tax with exhaustion produce 
structural cellular change which does not 
easily or rapidly return to the normal. 
Between these extremes there are doubt- 
less all degrees, but our practical ques- 
_ tions cannot rest upon a simple schem- 
atic basis like that. We have got to 
weigh and measure fatigue as related 
to the specific conditions under which it 
occurs. The problem is individual in 
each instance. The character of work, 
age, sex, vitality and material conditions 
of the worker must be weighed together. 

It is not a mechanical problem, it is 
not a mere physical problem. It is dis- 
tinctly a human problem in which the 
interrelation of physical, mental and in- 
dustrial needs must be intelligently in- 
terpreted. 

Doubtless this interpretation will pro- 
ceed irregularly, and unsymmetrically 
along the lines of least resistance. We 
have seen this clearly foreshadowed in 
the movement against child labor, 
followed markedly by the movement to 
limit the labors of women. These in turn 
will be succeeded by movements arising 
as the necessity for them becomes more 
obvious. Nevertheless no single move- 
ment along these lines can be regarded 
as final, nor even very useful except as it 
establishes beyond question recognition 
of the principle that labor is a human 
function and intended to elevate and not 
to degrade the race. 
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Every detail that can be worked out 
in building up an industrial system that 
squares with this ethical conception will 
be of value and immutable, but far in the 
distance lies that point at which all of 
these ideas will be gathered together, 
correlated, and made to serve the real 
interests of humanity. In the meantime 
we must strive point by point to clarify, 
demonstrate and make effective ideas 
looking to this end. 

Long ago students of industrial con- 
ditions came to recognize as a type the 
individual who is “spent” by reason of 
undue labor before maturity. We have 
hardly yet grasped the idea that the same 
factors showing acutely in the results 
upon the immature, operate somewhat 
less manifestly in all laborers. 

The two factors, specialization and 
economy of production, are bringing 
us to an industrial crisis which will have 
to be reckoned with. Specialization 
means beyond doubt industrial effective- 
ness, but its counterbalance is monotony. 
Economy of production means especially 
economy of time, but its counterbalance 
is “speeding up.’ Out of these two. 
factors arise the great offenses against 
human endurance and community wel- 
fare. 

Both of these factors must be inter- 
preted in the light of psychologic fact. 
The ultra-monotonous labor, by reason 
of its lack of conscious constructive 
quality, fails utterly to introduce into 
the personal equation of the laborer the 
compensating factor of intelligent in- 
terest. The “speeding up” process par- 
ticularly related to this work, must be 
weighed in the light of its mental strain. 
Of the two, beyond doubt the “speeding 
up” process is the more destructive as 
a mere physical proposition, but as re- 
lated to individual development or hap- 
piness or inspiration it is not so clear 
that monotony is not the worse. 

It is quite possible for either of these 
lines to be pursued without very con- 
scious fatigue until a great damage has 
been done. The elements entering into 
personal attitude toward work are so 
complex that one can scarcely forecast 
in particular how things will work out, 
but wide observation shows as a general 
proposition that in many lines of industry 
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there is an enormous sacrifice of indi- 
viduals upon this altar of economical 
production. 

It is clear, then, that any questions of 
time as a measure of a day’s labor must 
be established in relation to the character 
of the labor. 

Fatigue is viciously progressive. 
When it has passed a given point there 
are at least three general considerations: 
first, the actual structural change due 
to over-tax and expenditure; second, the 
impairment of nutritive processes dis- 
tinctly limiting assimilation and repair ; 
third, the accummulation of poisonous 
products incident to the operation of the 
two preceding. Taken all together we 
have an overwhelming incubus which no 
organism can long survive. 

Are we going to meet this situation by 
the enactment of child labor laws? We 
are not. Are we going to meet it by the 
enactment of laws limiting the hours of 
work of women? We are not. How 
then are we likely to progress? By the 
creation of a new industrial conception. 
By the establishment of the principle 
that human industry is only beneficent in 
so far as it evokes and utilizes the 
largest individual powers for the longest 
time. Any conception which makes 
material production paramount to the 
essential interest of the units entering 
into that production can only aggravate 
our present condition and accelerate an 
inevitable disaster. 

The chief factor entering into the de- 
termination of this problem is the factor 
of endurance. The subordinate factors 
are happiness and harmony, but fatigue, 
manifest or hidden, is the essence of this 
question. 

You will gather from this very cursory 
discussion my reservaticas upon the topic 
of this article. Not only is our present 
knowledge, chemical and biologic, as to 
the “toxin of fatigue” insufficient to 
furnish us any practical data, but further, 
it is exceedingly ill-advised to attempt 
to establish working formulae upon any 
foundation so ill-secured. In so far as 
progress in industrial matters is to be 
furthered by legislative action, what is 
presented must carry conviction to the 
ordinary intelligent mind. Propaganda 
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based upon hypothesis, half-truth or 
partially determined scientific knowl- 
edge is dangerous. The laboratory 
developments upon this subject are 
stimulating and helpful. They cannot at 
present be used either effectively or with 
safety in a practical effort to correct the 
abuses of our social life. 

When I discredit in this way labor- 
atory results I do not at all dis- 
credit the laboratory idea. It is beyond 
all things the idea which we most need 
at this moment to establish a foundation 
for industrial reform. It cannot, how- 
ever, be the chemical laboratory or the 
physiologic laboratory except as a minor 
adjunct. Our laboratory is the human 
laboratory; the field of operation, the 
individuals who make up our industrial 
life—it is the shop, the office, the factory 
and the mine. What is needed above all 
things as bearing upon this question is 
comprehensive and profound study of 
the conditions of labor, particularly with 
reference to the question of human en- 
durance. This. means an accurate. 
analytical study of work as it is done 
where it is done, freely regarding all 
of the collateral conditions under which 
workers live. With this modification I 
am convinced that laboratory work as a 
foundation for industrial reform, one 
phase of which is the standardization 
of hours of labor, is fundaméntal. 

Fatigue must be approached from 
the standpoint of its results, obvious and 
demonstrable to the intelligent mind. 
The chemistry of fatigue must be a side 
issue. Given any such exhaustive re- 
search into the ultimate facts of labor- 
ing conditions, we shall have acquired a 
fund of knowledge upon which can safely 
be built an elaborate system of industrial 
hygiene. 

If, however, we had at hand now the 
information necessary to a general con- 
scientious attack upon this problem, we 
would still be far from great achieve- 
ment. 

The second factor, which I have be- 
fore mentioned, must be secured. 
Popular belief in the principle and doc- 
trine that we stand for is a necessary 
antecedent condition. _It is not likely 
that a ereat change in. the conception of 
industrial morality can take place 
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abruptly. It is likely that a long series 
of experiments, advances, retreats and 
half-victories will mark the progress of 
the next few years. 

It is necessary, however, that those 
agencies in society assuming responsi- 
bility for these movements, and array- 
ing public influence in furtherance of 
them, should proceed consciously, un- 
erringly and without essential com- 
promise toward the establishment of an 


‘ethical conception of labor and its relation 
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to life. Properly combined with and re- 
enforced by a mass of honestly deter- 
mined facts, this phase of the matter can- 
not be discredited by being called 
sentimental. 

Unless backed and fortified by clearly 
determined facts a sentimental campaign 
will fail, but all the research and deter- 
mination of fact conceivable will fall far 
short of its achievement, except as it is 
vitalized and promulgated by the deepest 
moral sentiment, of the people. 
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The _ recent 
decision of the 
Illinois Su- 
preme Court 
sustaining the 
con stitutional- 
ity of the ten- 
hour law for 
women em- 
ployed in me- 
chanical occu- 
pations and 
laundries is 
important for 
the result ac- 


tually accom- 
plished and 
even more in 


the promise it 
holds out for 
the future. The 
immediate re- 
Sale. 21s) m= 
portant because 
it establishes 
the right to 
limit by statute 
the hours of la- 
bor for women 
in a state where this right had seemed 
to be denied, in a state where the 
doctrine of the constitutionally guaran- 
teed right of freedom of contract had 
been pushed as far and applied as rigor- 
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ously to the 
defeat of at- 
tempted labor 
and social 
legislation, as 
in any state of 
the Union. It 
was only fif- 
teen years ago 
that the same 
court, in de- 
nouncing as 
unconstitution- 
al an eight- 
hour law for 
women, an- 
nounced doc- 
trinese. thas. 
logically car- 
ried out, would 
have rendered 
void a_ ten- 
hour law just 
as much as an 
eight-hour law. 
And such was 
the “practical 
effect. ofsetiic 
decision ac- 
cording to common understanding, and 
such was the interpretation which Judge 
Tuthill of the lower court put upon it 
when he held the ten-hour law invalid. 
A great victory, then, has been gained 
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in a stronghold of conservatism-— 
the court of a great industrial state has 
been led to change its position in a 
matter most important to social progress. 
This is the immediate and inspiring result 
of the victory. 

More important still is the hope the 
victory holds out for the future, for it 
marks a tendency toward a change of 
attitude on the part of the courts toward 
matters of social regulation generally; a 
change of which other indications are 
not wanting. It marks a tendency to 
recede from the extreme lengths to 
which the courts have gone in en- 
forcing the principle of the sanctity 
of the individual right of free contract 
and to give more just recognition to the 
limitations upon this right which consid- 
erations of public welfare permit. It 
marks, furthermore, a tendency to rec- 
ognize more truly the wide latitude of 
discretion as to what the public welfare 
demands, which, under our constitutional 
systems, is granted the legislatures and 
which they should be allowed to exercise. 

At the risk of being tiresome, I am 
going to state briefly the constitutional 
problem which most social and labor 
legislation raises. The constitutions of 
our states and the federal constitution 
contain, in slightly varying phraseology, 
statements to the effect that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law. These 
phrases have been interpreted to mean 
that the legislature may not impose re- 
strictions upon these fundamental rights 


««eunless justified upon solid grounds of 


public good. In all this few would find 
anything to object to. But in compara- 
tively recent years the courts have gone 
a step further and have said _ that 
the right freely to make contracts, 
including the right of a workman to 
agree to work on what terms and for 
what wages he chooses, is embraced 
within the words “liberty” and “prop- 
erty” in the constitutional provisions 
and is therefore protected from arbitrary 
legislative restriction. 

Here we reach the storm center of our 
problem. For the courts have said that 
this constitutional right freely to con- 
tract means that the workman may not 
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by law be prevented from accepting em- 
ployment on any terms he may agree to, 
even though it may be notorious that 
those terms are disastrous to him, and 
that he is driven to accept them by his 
necessities, and not from any free choice. 
Some courts have expressly said that the 
disastrous consequences to the individual 
workman afford no grounds of public 
welfare for a law to protect him from 
those consequences. Surely a perverse 
logic this which, in the name of a theoretic 
right “of free contract, = fobs “tne 
workman, who has no actual freedom 
of contract, of the law which he requires. 
for his well-being, and which affords him 
the necessary protection he is powerless 
to secure for himself. 

It is from this extreme view that the 
courts are rapidly receding. The change 
is being brought about, not by changing 
the constitutional principle, but by shift- 
ing the emphasis from one element of 
it to the other. Thé courts used to lay 
the stress on the element of the individual 
freedom of contract; now the stress is 
being laid more and more on the element 
of the public welfare. 

The truth of this is strikingly shown 
by contrasting the language of the two 
decisions of the Illinois Supreme Court, 
one overthrowing the eight-hour law, the 
other sustaining the ten-hour law. In 
the earlier case the court said: 


This enactment is a purely arbitrary re- 
striction upon the fundamental right of the 
citizen to control his or her own time and 
faculties. It substitutes the judgment of the 
Legislature for the judgment of the em- 
plover and employe in a matter about which 
they are competent to agree with each other. 
It assumes to dictate to what extent the ca- 
pacity to labor may be exercised by the em- 
ploye and takes away the right of private 
judgment as to the amount and duration of 
labor to be put forth in a specified period. 
When the Legislature thus undertakes to im- 
pose an unreasonable and unnecessary burden 
upon any one citizen or class of citizens, it 
transcends the authority entrusted to it by 
the constitution, even though it imposes the 
same burden upon all other citizens or classes 
of citizens. General laws may be as tyran- 
nical as partial laws. (eiberkyaemece: 
includes the right to make contracts, as well 
with reference to the amount and duration of 
labor to be performed as concerning any 
other lawful matter. Hence the right to 
make contracts is an inherent and inalienable 
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one, and any attempt to unreasonably abridge 
it is opposed to the constitution. : 

It is not the nature of the things done, but 
the sex of the persons doing them, which is 
made the basis of the claim that the act is a 
measure for the promotion of the public 
health. It is sought to sustain the act as an 
exercise of the police power upon the alleged 
ground that it is designed to protect woman 
on account of her sex and physique. ‘ 
As a general thing it is the province of the 
Legislature to determine what regulations are 
necessary to protect the public health and 
secure the public safety and welfare. But, in- 
asmuch as sex is no bar, under the constitu- 
tion and the law, to the endowment of woman 
with the fundamental and inalienable rights 
of liberty and property which include the right 
to make her own contracts, the mere fact of 
sex will not justify the Legislature in put- 
ting forth the police power of the state for 
the purpose of limiting her exercise of those 
rights, unless the courts are able to see that 
there is some fair, just and reasonable con- 
nection between such limitation and the public 
health, safety or welfare proposed to be 
secured by it. There is no reasonable 
ground—at least none which has been made 
manifest to us in the arguments of counsel— 
for fixing upon eight hours in one day as the 
limit within which woman can work without 
injury to her physique, and beyond which, if 
she work, injury will necessarily follow. But 
the police power of the state can only be per- 
mitted to limit or abridge such a fundamental 
right as the right to make contracts, when the 
exercise of such power is necessary to pro- 
mote the health, comfort, welfare or safety 
of society or the public; and it is questionable 
whether it can be exercised to prevent injury 
to the individual engaged in a particular 
calling. 


Here the court quotes from the opinion 
of the New York Court of Appeals in 
the Jacobs case, to the effect that to sus- 
tain a law prohibiting the manufacture 
of cigars and the preparation of tobacco 
in any form in tenement houses, it would 
not be sufficient that “its manipulation 
may be injurious to those engaged in its 
vreparation and manufacture, but it 
would have to be injurious to the public 
health.” 

Now listen to Mr. Justice Hand speak- 
ing for the Illinois Supreme Court in 
the later case. He says: 


It is known to all men (and what we 
know as men we cannot profess to be ignor- 
ant of as judges) that woman’s physical 
structure and the performance of maternal 
functions place her at a great disadvantage 
in the battle of life; that while a man can 
work for more than ten hours a day without 
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injury to himself, a woman, especially when 
the burdens of motherhood are upon her, can- 
not; that while a man can ‘work standing 
upon his feet for more than ten hours a day, 
day after day, without injury to himself, a 
woman cannot; that. to require a woman to 
stand upon her feet for more than ten hours 
in any one day and perform severe manual 
labor while thus standing, day after day, has 
the effect to impair her health; and that, as 
weakly and sickly women cannot be the 
mothers of vigorous children, it is of ihe 
greatest importance to the public that the 
state take such measures as may be necessary 
to protect its women from the consequences 
induced by long, continuous manual labor in 
those occupations which tend to break them 
down physically. 

It would therefore seem obvious that leg- 
islation which limits the number of hours 
which women shall be permitted to work to 
ten hours in a single day in such employ- 
ments as are carried on in mechanical es- 
tablishments, factories and laundries, would 
tend to preserve the health of women and 
insure the production of vigorous offspring 
by them, and would directly conduce to the 
health, morals, and general welfare of the 
public, and that such legislation would fall 
clearly within the police power of the state. 


In 1895 the court could see nothing in 
the “mere fact of sex” to justify the 
Legislature in restricting the hours of 
labor for women, and was apparently in- 
clined to hold that the fact that injury 
would ensue to workwomen themselves 
from excessive hours of labor, would 
not justify the Legislature in restricting 
their hours of work; in other words, that 
the state had no legitimate interest in 
protecting the health of her working- 
women considered as individuals. In 
1910 the same court says the lesser 
physical vitality and endurance of 
women, their inherent physical limitations 
due to sex and maternal functions, the 
consequent economic disadvantage of 
women, the probability of transmission 
of the consequences of impaired physical 
health and vigor from mother to child, 
are “known to all men,” and afford ample 
ground of public welfare for restricting 
the hours of labor for women. The 
formal constitutional doctrines an- 
nounced in these two cases are the same, 
but how different the spirit that breathes 
through them. 

The Illinois Court is not the only one 
that is progressing. The Supreme Court 
of Washington (State v. Buchanan, 29 
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Wash. 603 in sustaining a ten-hour law 
for women, says (and the Illinois Court 
quotes it): 


Law is, or ought to be, a_ progressive 
‘science. While the principles of justice are 
immutable, changing conditions of society and 
the evolution of employment make a change 
in the application of principles absolutely 
necessary to an intelligent administration of 
‘government. In the early history of the law, 
-when employments were few and simple, the 
relative conditions of the citizens and the 
‘state were different and many employments 
and uses which were then considered inalien- 
cable rights have since, from the very necessity 
of changed conditions, been subjected to leg- 
islative control, restriction and restraint. This 
call flows from the old announcement made by 
Blackstone, that when man enters society, as 
‘a compensation for the protection which 
‘society gives to him, he must yield up some 
of his natural rights, and as the responsibilities 
of the government increase and a greater 
‘degree of protection is afforded to the citizen, 
the recompense is the yielding of more in- 
dividual rights. The changing con- 
ditions of society have made an imperative 
‘call upon the state for the exercise of these 
‘additional powers, and the welfare of society 
demands that the state should assume these 
‘powers, and it is the duty of the court to 
‘sustain them whenever it is found that they 
-are based upon the idea of the promotion and 
protection of society. : 


Most sound and encouraging doctrine 
this, though some of the reasoning has a 
rather quaint, eighteenth century flavor. 

Mark this utterance of a judge of the 
‘Court of Appeals of New York, a 
‘stronghold of conservatism in these mat- 
CELE 


Under a judicial systefm which has for 
centuries magnified the sacredness of in- 
‘dividual rights, there is much less danger of 
doing injustice to the individual than there 
is in overlooking the obligations of those in 
authority to organized society. (Werner, J., 
‘in People v. Strollo, 191 N. Y., 42, 69). 


The attitude of the United States Su- 
preme Court has been most liberal to- 
ward legislation of the kind we are dis- 
‘cussing. It has generally sustained it. 
The one striking exception is the case of 
Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S., 45, in 
which that court overthrew the New 
York ten-hour law for bakers, which the 
‘state court had sustained. But that was 


a decision of a bare majority of the court, 


and it was the occasion of most striking 
dissenting opinion by Justice Holmes. 
He says: 
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This case is decided upon an economic 
theory which a large part of the country do 
not entertain. If it were a question whether 
I agreed with that theory, I should desire 
to study it further and long before making 
up my mind. But I do not conceive that to 
be my duty, because I strongly believe that 
my agreement or disagreement has nothing 
to do with the right of a majority to em- 
body their opinions in law. It is settled by 
various decisions df this court that state 
constitutions and state laws may regulate life 
in many ways which we as legislators might 
think as injudicious, or if you like as tyran- 
nical as this, and which’ equally with this 
interfere with the liberty of contract. . . . 
The Fourteenth Amendment does not enact 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statistics. 


After referring to some of the laws 
restricting the freedom of contract which 
the court had sustained, Justice Holmes 
proceeds: 


Some of these laws embody convictions or 
prejudices which judges are likely to share. 
Some may not. But a constitution is not in- 
tended to embody a particular economic 
theory whether of paternalism and the organic 
relation of the citizen to the state or of 
laissez faire. It is made for people of fun- 
damentally differing views, and the accident of 
our finding certain opinions natural and 
familiar or novel and even shocking ought 
not to conclude our judgment upon the ques- 
tion whether statutes embodying them con- 
flict with the constitution of the United 
States. I think the word “‘liberty” 
in the Fourteenth Amendment is perverted 
when it is held to prevent the natural out- 
come of a dominant opinion, unless it can be 
said that a rational and fair man necessarily 
would admit that the statute proposed would 
infringe fundamental principles as they have 
been understood by the traditions of our 
people and our law. It does not need re- 
search to show that no such sweeping con- 
demnation can be passed upon the statute be- 
fore us. A reasonable man might think it 
proper on the score of health. Men whom I 
certainly could not pronounce unreasonable 
would uphold it as a first instalment of a 
general regulation of the hours of work. 


Since that decision, Justices Brown, 
Peckham and Brewer, who concurred 
in the opinion of the court, have passed 
from the bench, while all of the four dis- 


‘senting judges, Harlan, White, Holmes 


and Day, still remain. In the recent 
case of McLean wv. Arkansas, 211 U.- S., 
539, the court, in sustaining a state law 
requiring coal miners to be paid by 
weight of the coal as mined and not after 
it had been screened, speaking through 
Justice Day, announces views  al- 
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most as advanced as those of Justice 
Holmes just quoted. Only Justices 
Brewer and Peckham dissented. Justice 
Moody, who had taken Justice Brown’s 
place, concurred in the opinion of the 
court. As the court is now composed, it 
is not at all improbable that it might, if 
the case came before it, overrule the 
Lochner case and sustain a ten-hour law. 

In its opinion sustaining the coal 
weighing act in the McLean case just re- 
ferred to, the court notes the conflicting 
views of state courts on similar statutes, 
passes them by without discussion, but 
emphasizes the fact that various state 
legislatures have deemed such statutes 
necessary. It then considers a recent re- 
port of a congressional committee bearing 
upon the justice or injustice to the miner 
of weighing coal after screening, and the 
effect of it upon the relations of labor 
to capital. This report showed a con- 
flict of opinion upon this subject, some 
witnesses believing that the method of 
weighing after screening worked prac- 
tical injustice to the miners and disturbed 
the harmonious relations of employe to- 
ward employer, others believing the con- 
trary. The court then says: 


We are vnable to say in the light of the 
conditions shown in the public inquiry re- 
ferred to, and in the necessity for such laws 
evinced in the enactments of the legislatures 
of various states, that this law had no reason- 
able relation to the protection of a large class 
of laborers in the receipt of their just dues 
and the promotion of the harmonious re- 
lations of capital and labor engaged in a great 
industry in the state. 


The court says elsewhere: 


The mere fact that a court may differ with 
the legislature in its views of public policy 
or that judges may hold views inconsistent 
with the propriety of the legislation in ques- 
tion, affords no ground for judicial interfer- 
ence, unless the act in question is unmistak- 
ably and palpably in excess of legislative 
power. . If the law in controversy 
has a reasonable relation to the protection of 
the public health, safety or welfare, it is not 
to be set aside because the judiciary may be 
of opinion that the act will fail of its purpose 
or because it is thought to be an unwise ex- 
ertion of the authority vested in the legis- 
lative branch of the government. 


Note the method of this opinion, its 
avoidance of mere closet ratiocination, 
its sticking to the concrete fact. Note 
above all how carefully the court ‘ob- 


serves the constitutional limits of its own 
powers, and how fully it accords to the 
legislature the powers conferred upon it 
by the constitution. For the court says in 
effect that legislatures, not courts, are 
to decide what the public good requires; 
and are to be left free to try experiments 
in social legislation not inconsistent with 
the spirit of our institutions so long as 
those experiments may reasonably be sup- 
posed to hold out prospects of public 
good, even though the judges, as men, 
disbelieve in the experiments and think 
that the public welfare will be hindered 
not helped by them, or even that disas- 
trous consequences will ensue to the pub- 
lic from them. 

What a refreshing contrast this is to 
the emptiness of much of the judicial 
reasoning on these topics. If all con- 
stitutional opinions were hereafter con- 
ceived in the spirit of this one, how 
many constitutional bugaboos would dis- 
appear. 

If constitutional limitations were gen- 
erally understood and applied in the way 
Justice Homes or Justice Day would 
apply them, there is surely nothing in 
them to prevent a very wide measure of 
social reform. For these limitations, as 
these men conceive of them, really em- 
body nothing more than general princi- 
ples of legislation which are now ac- 
cepted by all civilized countries the world 
over—principles which are practically 
enforced by public opinion in countries 
which do not, like our own, permit a 
judicial determination of the constitu- 
tionality of legislation. Even if we had 
no written constitutions, or the ones we 
had were without life, liberty and prop- 
erty clauses, we should still insist that 
individual freedom of contract be left 
unrestrained so far as public considera- 
tions did not justify placing restraints 
upon it. 

Individual freedom of contract, but 
a freedom controlled as the interests of 
the general welfare may require—what 
is there in this, properly understood and 
applied, to prevent any of the great 
measures for social amelioration now in 
sight? Take for instance the question 
of insurance for employes in dangerous 
occupations, whether furnished in whole 
or in part by the government, or wholly 
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by way of enforced contribution from 
employer and from employe. Surely it 
cannot now fairly be questioned that such 
measures are to be justified as measures 
calculated, or which at any rate may be 
reasonably conceived of as\calculated, to 
advance the public welfare, or even as 
essential to the public welfare, notwith- 
standing the conflict of opinion as to 
their practical advisability. The interests 
of society require that these dangerous 
occupations be carried on and workmen 
engaged in them are in reality perform- 
ing a necessary service to the community. 
We have long been paying out of the 
public treasury enormous sums to our dis- 
abled soldiers and to those dependent on 
them. Why does the case of the em- 
ploye in the steel mill or the powder 
factory differ in kind from that of the 
soldier, though there may be a difference 
in degree? Is not the mill hand or the 
factory hand, in a sense, a soldier enlist- 
ed- in a dangerous warfare for his 
country’s good? Look at the matter 
from a different point of view. Every 
day the enormous waste to society from 
industrial accidents becomes clearer and 
clearer. Day by day the burden imposed 
upon public charity by these accidents 
becomes heavier and heavier, and the 
conviction becomes stronger and stronger 
that our present inaction in these matters 
must give place to intelligent action, in 
order that these great evils be lessened. 
The question is not one of imposing fresh 
burdens upon the public. The burden of 
industrial accidents already falls upon 
the public. The question is how this 
burden shall best be adjusted in the in- 
terest of the public itself. The present 
way is to supply a charitable dole to 
those whose independence has already 
been crushed by misfortunes with which 
they are unable to cope. Would it not 
be wiser to preserve the spirit of inde- 
pendence and of hope by providing in- 
surance which would be received as a 
matter of right and not as mere charity? 
In this way children could be kept at 
school, the mother’s tasks could be light- 
ened so that she could give proper atten- 
tion to their bringing up. Who shall say 
that measures to promote these great 
ends are, not fairly conceived in the 
public interest ? 
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Look at the matter from the economic 
side. Can it be that governmental, or en- 
forced, employes’ accident insurance is 
economically impossible—that is to say, 
impossible without such economic dis- 
turbance as would result disastrously to 
all classes and especially the working 
classes? Evidently not. Germany, 
which is and has been for decades ad- 
vancing commercially and industrially by 
leaps and bounds, has for years had em- 
ployes’ accident insurance paid for, in 
part by the government and the rest by 
enforced contributions from employers 
and employes. Can it be said that Ger- 
many has suffered economically from 
these measures? Where are the evidences 
of it? She is rapidly gaining on her 
commercial rivals and at the same time 
is keeping up the enormous burden of 
her military system. Are her working 
people suffering? We find very few of 
them coming here nowadays to improve 
their condition. Looking nearer home, 
we see our great industrial organizations 
voluntarily adopting systems of accident 
insurance for their employes. Surely 
those in control must have made a care- 
ful examination into the probable result 
of these measures before adopting them, 
and have come to the conclusion that, - 
looked at in the large and in the long 
run, they would pay. (I do not wish to 
intimate that these men were not influ- 
enced by public-spirited reasons, also. IT 
believe they were.) Whatever one’s 
views as to trusts may be, it is surely a 
great advantage that the vastness of these 
organizations, which make necessary their 
conduct along broad and statesmanlike 
lines, has supplied the means of experi- 
menting with. policies which, entailing 
an immediate loss, hold out hopes of 
benefit in the long run, and has made it 
possible for them to undertake measures 
of this kind. If these measures have the 
success which their originators evidently 
hope, and which we must hope, what per- 
son will be so rash as to say that legisla- 
tion to accomplish the same ends is not 
well within a reasonable. conception of 
the public welfare. 

Take the question of the general eight- 
hour day. No doubt the pronouncements 
of the courts, including even the United 
States Supreme Court, are against it to- 
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day. But who shall say that they will 
continue to be? More and more clearly 
the disastrous effects of excessive toil 
are made manifest by the research of the 
learned and the experience of the civilized 
world. The courts have now recognized 
this in the case of women. But men, 
though stronger physically than women 
and better adapted for hard work, are 
still human beings with limited physical 
powers and endurance. If the excessive 
toil which breaks down the mother’s 
health causes transmitted weakness in the 
child, is not the same thing true, though 
perhaps in a less degree, as to the father? 
Who shall say that within the next fif- 
teen years some learned court of last re- 
sort may not dcelare that it is known 
to all men that children have fathers as 
well as mothers, and that the impaired 
vitality of the father, due to excessive 
toil, means inherited weakness or disease 
for the child? : 

There is another aspect of this ques- 
tion. The public welfare includes more 
than mere physical welfare. It includes 
moral welfare too. Man cannot live by 
bread alone. A life that expends itself, 
exhausts itself, in the struggle for the 
mere means of subsistence, is not a 
human life at all. A man must have an 
opportunity for recreation, for enjoy- 
ment, for reflection, for culture, before 
a truly human existence becomes- pos- 
sible for him. When this great moral 
ideal of restricting hours of labor so that 
a human existence shall become possible 
for all working men and women, takes 
possession of us, sets the national heart 
on fire, can it be that our constitutional 
formulas will be construed in so narrow, 
so petty a sense as to exclude the pos- 
sibility of its realization by law? I 
am, of course, not unmindful that our 
constitutional principles and our constitu- 
tional formulas cannot be understood ex- 
cept in the light of their historical and 
legal development. These principles, and 
even the language in which they are set 
forth, come to us from Magna Charta, 
the Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights 
and other great documents of English 
liberty. No doubt these constitutional 
statements have meant different things 
in different times and the historical con- 
text has been necessary to their true un- 
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derstanding. Yet, after all, they have 
always stood for liberty, for freedom, 
for advance under varying conditions 
and varying social needs. Can it be that 
in our time and in our free country these 
time honored statements have become 
dead and fossilized, incapable of develop- 
ment and cramping us within the narrow 
limits of some particular social or 
economic creed? 

Heretofore we have been afraid to try 
our democratic experiment in a thorough- 
going way, or perhaps rather we have 
been too busy to try it. We have been 
engrossed, perhaps necessarily engrossed 
in the material development of our coun- 
try. Our master minds have been en- 
gaged in the fields of commerce, industry, 
finance—not in the fields of politics. We 
have been too busy to attend to politics. 
The result has been that legislative bodies 
have deteriorated in quality until we 
were no longer able to trust them. To 
remedy this we have sought to tie their 
hands by adopting constitutions full of 
detailed and minute restrictions upon 
legislative action. We have very gen- 
erally been able to elect honest and up- 
right judges, and so we have gradually 
grown more and more to rely on our 
courts to protect us from our legisla- 
tures. In this way the courts have 
come to exercise, and we have _ be- 
come accustomed to their exercising, 
a degree of restraint never contemplated 
or permitted by our constitutional sys- 
tem, till nowadays constitutional decis- 
ions sometimes reflect only the private 
opinions or prejudices or even crochets 
of the judges who constitute the court 
or a majority of it. 

But we shall not always be satisfied 
to have a democracy tempered by court 
decisions. We have already begun the 
task of setting our legislative house in 
order. In every direction we see the 
signs of a great moral awakening—in the 
political unrest, the political ferment at 
work in our great political parties, in 
the increasing willingness of our people 
to abandon party affiliations in the in- 
terest of reform, in the efforts every- 
where put forth to wrest our nominating 
machinery from the control of party 
bosses. We are coming rapidly to the 
point where our business and our politics 
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must converge. We have heretofore 
neglected our politics for our business. 
But that is no longer possible. The great 
political questions which now press upon 
us for a solution are economic, industrial, 
business questions. 

The very vastness of our industrial 
organizations has made their ultimate 
regulation by the public seem inevitable. 
The beginnings of regulation we already 
see. 

Is it not inevitable that the public con- 
sideration of the trust problem, together 
with the growing realization of the in- 
justice and the social waste attendant 


upon our present industrial arrange- 
ments, will force upon us the solution 
of this other problem of establish- 


ing by law thorough-going reform in 
our industrial system? Can we much 
longer delay the beginnings of this 
reform? When we set ourselves to 
the accomplishment of this great 
task, let it be in a democratic spirit. 
Let us listen to, let us weigh the argu- 
ments of all men and women, whatever 
their opinions on political or social or 
economic matters may be. Let us not 
rest content with the view that our con- 
stitutions commit us to any particular 
social or economic theory, or that they 
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prevent.a solution upon broad, compre- 
hensive lines of our present day social 
problems. To work for this solution 
should be the task of all of us, of all 
public-spirited men and women. We can 
all lend a hand. The lawyers’ part 
should be the work of bringing the 
courts to a less narrow view of the 
scope of constitutional principles, a more 
realizing sense of the actual facts and 
conditions of present industrial life, and 
a juster view of the rights and powers of 
the legislatures under our constitutional 
system. 

Let us not be afraid of the future, 
let us not be afraid of our democratic 
institutions. Let us put our faith in dis- 
cussion, education, enlightenment. Let 
us believe that our people, after discus- 
sion, education, enlightenment, are 
capable of a just and sane solution of 
these difficulties. Let us hope that this 
solution may come about as it should 
come about, gradually and without 
financial disturbance, and let us work 
to that end. But let us not postpone 
justice. Let us remember that justice 
must be done, though the heavens fall; 
that to deny justice is to bring the 
heavens crushing down about our ears. 
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When the island of Manhattan became 
too small for New York city, and when 
the Brooklyn Bridge challenged the ad- 
miration of the world as evidence of 
man’s superiority as a civilized being, 
our attention was again drawn to the 
fact that the progress of science had 
given us another disease. Men who dig 
deep into river beds to build the sup- 
ports for great bridges do their work in 
closed iron cylinders, or caissons, into 
which compressed air is forced in suffi- 
cient volume to prevent water from run- 
ning in at the bottom, as dirt and gravel 
are shoveled up and carried out at the 


top. This means the increase of the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure from 
fifteen pounds to the square inch to three, 
four, and even five times that amount. 
But we all do better work under great 
pressure, and the men working in 
caissons are not exceptions. They per- 
spire freely, and down at the bottom of 
a closed tube, one hundred feet below 
the surface of the river, and with air 
pumped in upon them at the rate of 
forty-five plus the normal fifteen pounds 
to the, square inch, they work with more 
than usual energy. The trouble comes 
when they pass too quickly from this 
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caisson into the normal 
above. 

When the men upon going to work 
pass into the area of compression, the 
blood absorbs the gases of the air until 
the tension of the gases in the blood 
becomes equal to that in the compressed 
air. If a workman is taken suddenly 
from this high pressure the gas is lib- 
erated in the blood and tissues in the 
form of nitrogen bubbles. This frothing 
of the blood when workmen pass from 
the caisson into the outer air, sometimes 
causes them to 
fall uncon- 
scious. Blood 
sometimes runs 
frome). their 
eyes, ears and 
m.0.5.e5., The 
victims feel, in 
their muscles 
and joints, se- 
vere pains 
which they call 
“bends.” Often 
these pains are 
ex cruciating 
and cause the 
strongest’ men 
to writhe in 
agony. Some- 
times the lower 
limbs are para- 
lyzed, and now 
and then a 
sufferer dies. 
This _ trouble 
is called cais- 
son disease or 
compressed air 
illness. It 1s 
due to the pe- 
culiarities of the employment. It is an 
occupational or industrial disease. 

When the Brooklyn Bridge was build- 
ing, one, Dr. Smith, announced that with- 
in four months’ time he had treated 110 
cases of compressed air illness. At least 
three of these cases were fatal. When 
the bridge was built across the Missis- 
sippi river, at St. Louis, 600 men were 
employed in sinking the foundations. 
Of these 600 men, 119, or nearly twenty 
per cent, suffered from caisson disease 
and fourteen died. Since that time New 
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York, St. Louis and other cities have 
built many great bridges. The names. 
of Roebling and Eads are justly famous. 
for scientific achievement. And we have 
gone farther than this. Annoyed by the de- 
lays incident to crossing bridges, we have: 
tunneled beneath the rivers and today in 
one city many thousands of men, women 
and children have gone to their work 
and will return home mae througl: 
tubes underneath the rivers. This facili- 
tates transportation and adds to comfort 
and convenience, but it has also vastly 
increased the 
numben-sor 
those who 
work under 
abnormal con- 
ditions in com- 
pressed air. 
We have, as a 
result, an ~0c- 
cupational dis- 
ease of  in- 
creasing ex- 
tent, — unless. 
we study it in- 
telligently and 
establishmeans 
of prevention. 

Several of 
the more pro- 
gressive coun- 
tries have in- 
vestigated this 
occupational 
disease, and 
certain definite 
conclusions 
hia verb ear 
reached. E x- 
periments show 
that -when 
workmen are obliged to go _ into 
and come out of the caisson through 
an intermediary chamber called an “air- 
lock” —by means of which the pressure 
level of the confined air is slowly raised 
or lowered in much the same manner as 
boats pass through the locks of a ship 
canal—the danger of disease is greatly 
diminished. If the time limit for “lock- 
ing’ men through this air chamber is 
carefully regulated, much suffering is 
prevented. 

Scientists know that it requires one 
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pound of air pressure to displace two 
feet four inches of water. In other 
words, for every thirty-three feet in 
depth of the water in a river, an addi- 
tional air pressure of fifteen pounds 
to the square inch is required to 
prevent water from running in at the 
bottom of a caisson. Experiments show 
that when men who are working under 
additional air pressure of thirty pounds 
are released to the normal atmosphere in 
less than thirty minutes they are in dan- 
ger of caisson disease. When they are 
gradually released during a decompres- 
sion period of thirty minutes or more, 
they escape the worst effects. 

In a similar way tests have been made 
of the effects of shifts of one-half hour, 
one hour, four hours, and so forth, upon 
the health of men working in compressed 
air chambers. It is found that men who 
can work two hours without apparent 
injury in air of a given density, suffer 
severely if required to work four hours 
under the same external conditions. 

The Association for Labor Legislation 
has stimulated investigation of this sub- 
ject, particularly in Europe, and copies 
of the adopted standards have been 
widely distributed in. this country. Sev- 
eral European countries have adopted 
definite standards for the regulation of 
labor in compressed air, and in New York 
state we now have labor legislation for 
the careful regulation of work in com- 
pressed air. With scientific standards 
established for ventilation, atmospheric 
pressure, length of shift, and rate of re- 
lease from compression, the enforcement 
of these protective regulations is more 
simple. For this employment we have 
fixed an occupational standard. In an 
intelligent, scientific way, we are attempt- 
ing to minimize or prevent this occupa- 
tional disease. 

The study of the effect of industries 
upon health is regarded as the most im- 
portant scientific problem before us, be- 
cause the standardization of occupations 
is considered the most important next 
step toward intelligent labor legisla- 
tion and efficient administration. 

Diseases which come upon us owing to 
peculiar conditions of employment may 
be grouped roughly into several princi- 
pal classes. Dr. Thomas Oliver treats 
the subject under the following general 
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heads: (1) Diseases due to gases, vapors 
and high temperatures; (2) diseases due 
to increased or decreased atmospheric 
pressure; (3) diseases due to metallic 
poisons, dust and fumes; (4) diseases 
due to organic and inorganic dust and 
heated atmospheres; and (5) diseases 
due to fatigue. 

Briefly, however, it may be said that 
we have a long list of diseases occasioned 
by the breathing of impure air; a second 
group due mainly to extremes or rapid 
variations in temperature; a third class 
due to humidity; and a fourth due to 
over-fatigue. We have, likewise, in a 
general way, four distinct problems to 
consider in our efforts to standardize 
conditions of labor in any given occupa- 
tion. We are concerned with the degree 
of temperature, of humidity, and of 
purity of the air, and with strain due 
both to speeding and to length of the 
periods of labor. 

In the development of our civilization 
from the individualism of savagery to 
the modern complexity of industrial so- 
ciety, we have created many perplex- 
ing social problems. When individuals 
worked singly and in a very real sense 
“minded their own business,” it was 
usually possible for the individual to 
adjust himself or his surroundings to 
personally agreeable conditions of tem- 
perature, moisture, fresh air and ner- 
vous or physical strain. But when fac- 
tories were built and large numbers of 
people came to work under artificial con- 
ditions over which they themselves had 
little or no direct control, there was 
created a very different problem. Con- 
ditions of temperature and humidity and 
purity of air and labor strain, are often 
prescribed by the most convenient, the 
most rapid, and the cheapest process of 
manufacture from the standpoint of sel- 
fish or thoughtless employers. The pro- 
tection of the health of the factory 
laborer is not a question alone for the 
individual worker. It is a social ques- 
tion demanding social regulation through 
legislation. The recognition of this fact 
has given us a century of labor legisla- 
tion, but it is only within comparatively 
recent years that we have begun to ap- 
proach the problem in a scientific way. 

Miners in the coal fields of Westphalia 
are restrained by legislation from work- 
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ing more than six hours a day in tem- 
perature in excess of eighty-four degrees. 
In a few instances there is legislation 
designed to protect weavers from the 
evil effects of excessive moisture. In 
several countries and states a minimum 
standard of purity is established for the 
air in certain departments of different 
trades. This is a complicated and diffi- 
cult problem, for in many trades there 
are processes which fill the air with 
poisonous fumes, and the mere rebreath- 
ing of the air in crowded, poorly venti- 
lated workrooms is fraught with dangers 
not yet commonly appreciated. The prob- 
lem of over-fatigue, however, is the most 
complicated of all. To those who are 
seriously concerning themselves with the 
standardization of occupations, it pre- 
sents a field for study as fascinating as 
it is difficult. It is so frequently in- 
volved with some or all of the other 
special problems, that a moment's re- 
flection will be sufficient to convince 
anyone at all familiar with factory con- 
ditions, that no really scientific study can 
be made of this branch of the subject 
without requiring for its basis a general 
study of industrial diseases and factory 


hygiene. The study of fatigue is a tre- 
mendously interesting and important 
question. 


I have mentioned several classes of 
diseases due to the pecularities of em- 
ployment, but I wish to call particular 
attention to a group of occupational dis- 
eases caused by the use of industrial 
poisons. This will illustrate very well, 
too, the attitude of the Association for 
Labor Legislation toward the whole sub- 
ject of industrial hygiene. Immediately 
after its formation, in 1900, the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legis- 
lation recognized as one of its most im- 
portant tasks “the laying of the scientific 
groundwork for guiding practical inter- 
national legislation for the protection of 
workers endangered through industrial 
poisons.” The various national sections 
were called upon to make reports, and 
these, with an introduction by the inter- 
national secretary, Dr. Bauer, were pub- 
lished in 1903, in a volume called Indus- 
tries Dangerous to Health. 

As a result of these studies the asso- 
ciation asked the Swiss Federal Council 


to take the initiative in calling an inter-, 
national conference to forbid, by means 
of an international agreement, the use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches. This memorial, with a similar 
one concerning night work by women, 
was sent to the proper government offi- 
cials of forty-one countries. Fourteen 
of these have signed the international 
treaty prohibiting night work by women, 
and nine have signed the treaty prohibit- 
ing the use of poisonous phosphorus in 
matches. These treaties at once disclosed 
the extraordinary importance of the agi- 
tation and the practical effectiveness of 
the international association and bright- 
ened the prospects for scientific labor leg- 
islation. 

Special attention was at once directed 
to the study of lead poisoning, accom- 
panied by a comprehensive tabulation or 
List of Industrial Poisons. This list 
was compiled by three noted scientific 
men, including Dr. Thomas Oliver, the 
leading authority of the world on dis- 
eases of occupation, and now president 
of the British Association for Labor Leg- 
islation. 

The American Association was not 
formally organized as a national section 
until February, 1906, but from the be- 
ginning efforts have been made to create 
an interest in industrial hygiene. In 
1908, on the basis of plans definitely 
formulated for a national investigation, 
a Commission on Industrial Hygiene 
was organized within our association and 
Dr. Henry Baird Favill of Chicago was 
elected chairman. The most ambitious 
plans were necessarily postponed at that 
time on account of the lack of funds, 
and after several unsuccessful efforts to 
interest the Russell Sage Foundation, 
some of the material was sold to the 
United States Bureau of Labor. Since 
that time the Federal Bureau of Labor 
has co-operated with our association in 
the investigation of phosphorus poison- 
ing in the match industry, and the report 
has been published in Bulletin No. 86. 
Our association urged national legisla- 
tion on this subject at the last session of 
Congress. The president and the secre- 
tary of state are considering the possi- 
bility of joining in the international 
treaty to prohibit the use of poisonous 
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RESULT OF WORKING IN POISONOUS PHOSPHORUS; OFFICIAL RECORD SHOWING 
OCCUPATION AND CAUSE OF DEATH. 


Anna Walter worked in the same Wisconsin factory after the use of the harmless substitute for 


the poison had been discontinued. 
necrosis of the left inferior maxillary bone.” 
factory have lost one or both jaws. 


She died two years ago of “general debility due to phospho- 
No less than fifteen other workers in this same 
The poison is still used in all American match factories, but 


Congress will be asked to enact a law entirely prohibiting the manufacture of these dangerous 


matcbes. 


phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches in this country, and to prohibit 
the importation and sale of such matches. 

~The investigation of phosphorus 
poisoning was planned as an opening- 
wedge to a systematic investigation of 
other industrial diseases. It was a par- 
ticularly fortunate selection, since it 
serves to illustrate in a remarkably clear 
way the advantage of greater uniformity 
in international and interstate labor legis- 
lation. It has been known for seventy 
years that people who work in match fac- 
tories where poisonous phosphorus is 
used (and it is used in all American fac- 
tories) sometimes contract a loathsome 
disease scientifically known as phosphor- 
us necrosis but popularly called “phossy 


jaw.” The phosphorus fumes and par- 
ticles attack the bones of the workers, 
especially the teeth. The bones become 
brittle, the teeth drop out, the jaw bones 
decay. 

Our recent investigation shows that 
the disease has existed in this country 
in a serious form since 1851, and that in 
spite of additional modern precautions 
in some of the best factories, the workers 
still suffer and die from “‘phossy jaw.” 
In one of the best factories in this coun- 
try I discovered records of forty cases 
of phosphorus poisoning. Fifteen of 
these resulted in the loss of one or both 
jaws and several in death. One death 
occurred at this factory in June, 1908. 
In one small factory I secured the rec- 
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ords of twenty-one cases, six of which 
“were of the year 1909. In this investi- 
- gation dentists and physicians were inter- 
viewed, factories and hospitals visited, 
and official records of surgical operations 
and deaths copied or photographed. 
Visits to the homes of some of the vic- 
tims of this occupational disease com- 
pleted the picture of human suffering 
and emphasized the social problem in- 
volved. Take for example the brief 
history of one case among many: 


Eight years ago, at twenty-one years of 
age, Mary Wilson’, tall, strong, and full of 
the joy of life, married Henry Welsh. She 
-had worked for several years as a “packer” 
in the match factory, and continued after 
marriage. Two months later she commenced 
to have troublé with her teeth. Dr. A. first 
treated her beginning with an operation No- 
cember 15, t9o01. He performed a _ second 
operation August II, 1903, removing several 
large splinters of bone from her jaw. She 
grew no better and through dentist B. she 
secured daily treatment at her home. Finally, 
as the trouble continued, she went to Drs. 
@yrands D> stom tunther smedical--ard- ard. 4s 
receiving treatment from them at the pres- 
ent time. Three years ago an abscess opened 
through her right jaw, and one year ago an- 
other opened on the left. Both require con- 
stant bandaging. When I saw her in De- 
cember, 1909, she was scarcely able to open 
her lips enough to speak and could not sep- 
arate her 
lower teeth. All of her lower teeth except 
the middle six have come out and several 
inches of the jaw bone is bare, with pus 
oozing from the sockets. 

The physicians in an effort to preserve the 
contour of her face and to avoid leaving an 
unsightly scar, attempted to operate on the 
inside. In this casé the dead bone does not 
form a sequestrum or separated portion which 
might easily be removed from the living bone 
beneath. It simply continues to die and to 
dispose of itself in the most nauseating and 
dangerous manner. As the pus flows from 
the dead and decaying bone it naturally 
mixes with the saliva and with food, poison- 
ing the entire system. 

The poison first manifested itself eight 
years ago, shortly after her marriage. She 
has a boy six years old, a little girl of four, 
and a baby but two years old. She told me 
that the two older children were well and 
strong, but that “the baby seems to have 
trouble in its blood.” 

“The odor is awful, but I can’t help it,” she 
mumbled pitifully. “The doctors say perhaps 
they could cure me by cutting out my jaw, 
but I am young yet, and how would it look? 
I would rather be dead, I think!” 


1Fictitious names are used. 


upper from -her six remaining . 
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The odor from the suppurating bone is 
awful. One who has experienced the nause- 
ating stench can readily understand why den- 
tists and physicians alike shun patients who 
are afflicted with “phossy jaw.’ And one 
wonders how citizens otherwise humane can 
permit their work people to run the risk of 
this peril by unnecessarily continuing the use 
of poisonous phosphorus. 


There is a harmless substitute for this 
poison. It was discovered by French 
experts a dozen years ago, and for years 
has been used successfully in several 
European countries to the entire exclu- 
sion of the poisonous phosphorus. Why, 
then, do American manufacturers fail to 
use it? Many would gladly do so, but it 
costs just a little more to make the non- 
poisonous matches. Competition is so, 
keen that a single manufacturer hesitates 
to place himself at a natural disadvan- 
tage with his rivals in business: ; 

In the same way, although the leading 
countries of Europe already prohibit the 
manufacture, importation and sale of 
matches made from poisonous _phos- 
phorus, a few countries have resisted on 
account of their export trade. The 
United States, however, cannot offer this 
selfish excuse, since her export trade in 
matches is practically negligible. The 
United States can well afford to join 
with the more progressive countries and 
abolish forever this occupational disease. 

Since the experience of all countries 
leads irresistibly to the conclusion that 
attempted “regulation” is a failure in this 
case, and that absolute prohibition of 
the poison is the only sensible and sure 
remedy, the standardization of this occu- 
pation with reference to the industrial 
poison is now remarkably simple. But 
the problem of fixing standards is much 
more difficult in those employments 
where no satisfactory substitutes for in- 
dustrial poisons have been found. This 
is notably true with respect to workers 
in lead, although great progress has been 
made in scientific investigation and no 
less than fourteen special pamphlet and 
book reports on this one industrial 
poison have been published by the Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. In 1909, 
in spite of our inadequate registration 
of occupations in mortality statistics, 
thirty-three deaths were reported in New 
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York alone as due to industrial lead 
poisoning. But the number of deaths 
reported is no sufficient criterion for 
judgment concerning the seriousness of 
an occupational disease. Chronic poison- 
ing which lowers vitality and causes un- 
told suffering is much more serious. No 
less than 138 trades are menaced by lead 
poisoning. 

In twenty-seven trades where arsenic 
is used there is continual danger of 
poisoning. There is still considerable 
suffering due to industrial mercurial 
poisoning, and I have a record of a recent 
death due to this disease, contracted in 
the manufacture of felt hats in Brook- 
lyn. 

Our association is co-operating in sev- 
eral investigations of industrial diseases 
at the present time. We look with 
especially high hopes upon the work of 
the Illinois Occupational Diseases Com- 
mission, and expect to use our influence 
in helping to secure the appointment of 
a similar national body. 
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The officers of the association feel, 
however, that there is great need of this 
national, non-political body, which, while 
keeping in close touch with the progress 
of investigations and labor legislation in 
other countries, will serve to open and 
prepare the way for progressive scientific 
work in our own. If those investiga- 
tions are to be of the greatest imme- 
diate practical value, they must be 
directed by those who appreciate the 
importance of and the urgent necessity 
for occupational standards. 

In June the association held in Chi- 
cago the first national conference on in- 
dustrial diseases. At that time definite 
plans for future investigations were sub- 
mitted for discussion. It is hoped that 
the results of this meeting will justify 
an earlier prediction made in a leaflet 
on Industrial Hygiene, issued in March, 
1909 : 


_During the past eight years the Interna- 
tional Association for Labor Legislation has 
taken the initiative in quietly urging the need 


BOX OF NON-POISONOUS MATCHES MADE AT WISCONSIN FACTORY SIX YEARS AGO. 


These matches were made without poisonous phosphorus and they strike perfectly on all rough 


surfaces. On account of the slightly 


increased cost of using the harmless substitute the manu- 


facturers discontinued its use, stating during a recent government investigation that they could 


not make these matches ‘owing to climatic conditions.” 
prohibited the manufacture and use of the poisonous phosphorus 


Leading countries of Hurope have long 
match, and since a bill was 


recently introduced in Congress for the purpose of securing equal safety here, the manufacturers 


have announced that after a few months they expect to discontinue th i 
phosphorus rots the jaw bones of the workers, 5 eattig (Hou ean 
Matches made from this poison also 


entire jaw. 


The 


not infrequently necessitating the removal of an 
furnish a convenient instrument for crime. 


Little 


children, too, frequently suck off the heads of these matches and die in terrible agony. 
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“of a scientific investigation of industrial hy- 


giene. Guided by the experience of other 
countries and impressed by conditions in our 
own, the American association has reached 
the conclusion that the next step in our ad- 
vancement should be a conservation of the 
health, vitality, energy and industrial effi- 
ciency of those whose usefulness to society 
is now impaired by what may be called occu- 
pational disease. 

Other organizations—national, state, local, 
public and private—have adopted this conclu- 
sion. The present year will mark the begin- 
ning of extensive study of this problem in 
America. 


At a time when the health of the nation 
receives thoughtful attention, and econo- 
mists and physicians vie with each other 
in pressing upon Congress the need of 
legislation, the effects of industries upon 
health call for thoughtful study. In con- 
sidering the health of the nation, we can- 
not ignore the conditions under which 
the larger proportion of our population 
labors. At atime when compensation for 
injuries received in employments is the 
most pressing problem for labor legis- 
lation, the question of occupational dis- 
eases demands consideration. No intelli- 
gent person can go far in the study of 
compensation for industrial accidents 
without realizing that a logical consider- 
ation of the facts must lead likewise to 
compensation for industrial diseases. 
England, in fourteen years’ experience 
with her compensation act, has recog- 
nized this principle. It is established in 
several other European countries. A 
workman is entitled to compensation if 
he is incapacitated by a disease con- 
tracted in his trade and due to his em- 
ployment, exactly in the same way as if 
he had been disabled by an accident. 

When you get down to business im the 
attempt to standardize occupations, you 
begin to realize how much of the modern 
labor problem is a health problem. You 
know perfectly well that a woman may 
work eight or ten hours a day year after 
year in some employments without appa- 
rent serious injury. At the same time, 
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six hours a day on a busy telephone ex- 
change may within a few years spell loss 
of motherhood. 

When we finally standardize occupa- 
tions with reference to hours of labor 
for women, it will not come as a result 
of arbitrary guesswork on the part of 
those seeking legislation, nor will court 
decisions be written in such vague terms. 
“Permanent industrial progress cannot 
be built upon the physical exhaustion of 
women.” Gradually, and surely, but al- 
most without realizing it, we have passed 
within the last twelve years into a new 
period of American labor history. The 
courts are beginning to get a new per- 
spective on life. Century-old precedents 
based on individualism are trembling in 
the balance of the enlightened opinion 
of a new industrial order. Here and 
there a judge shows clearly that he has 
been studying economics as well as law. 
Recent court decisions clearly indicate 
that protective labor legislation will be 
sustained as a legitimate exercise of the 
police power, when it is made apparent 
that conditions justify such interference 
on the grounds of health. At a meeting 
of the Association for Labor Legislation 
in April, 1909, Prof. Ernst Freund de- 
clared that in his opinion a systematic 
study of industrial hygiene would revo- 
lutionize the attitude of the courts toward 
labor legislation. Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
the first president of the association, 
considered the study of industrial hygiene 
the most important question before the 
organization. 

Further labor legislation and court de- 
cisions which mark the path of social 
progress will be based upon scientific 
study of industrial hygiene. Only 
through careful study can we secure ac- 
curate information which will finally en- 
able us to establish scientific standards. 
The establishment of such standards is 
prereauisite to intelligent legislation, to 
enlightened court opinions and to efficient 
administration of the law. 


WORK-ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 


CRYSTAL EASTMAN 


SECRETARY AND MEMBER, NEW YORK COMMISSION ON EMPLOYERS?’ LIABILITY AND CAUSES OF 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


In these days, there is almost a craze 
for investigation into social and indus- 
trial conditions. This sort of study, 
which involves going into people’s homes 
and asking questions about personal af- 
fairs, is justi- 
fied, it seems 
to me, only 
when there is 
a pretty strong 
conviction of 
the existence 
of a wrong big 
enough to war- 
rant the inter- 
ference of so- 
clety,. and of 
such a nature 
that society 
can right it. 
Investigation 
just for the 
sake of in- 
vestigation 
does not ap- 
pealeot o).>m.e: 
Social investi- 
gators should 
know what 
they are driv- 
ing at. They 
should have 
not only evi- 
dre mie e*-th ait 
there is an evil 
but a rough 
plan for remedying it in mind before 
they commence an investization. 

Before we began the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey, in which my part was a study of 
work-accidents, there had been for some 
years a growing conviction that our laws 
do not furnish just and proper compen- 
sation to workmen injured at their work, 
or to the widows and children of work- 
men killed. This conviction was based 
on a vast number of unconnected inci- 
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dents, individual experience, newspaper 
stories, magazine articles, and the like. 

Such was our evidence that a wrong 
existed. Had we any reason to believe 
that it was a wrong which legislation 
could remedy? 
We knew well 
enough that no 
law could real- 
ly comfort the 
mother for the 
death of her 
son, nor com- 
pensate the 
stricken widow 
and children of 
a workman 
killed, nor 
make up to a 
man for the 
loiss GC isenurs 
strong right 
arm. But we 
did believe that 
some law could 
becdevised 
which would 
take from the 
injured wage 
earner and his 
family part of 
the economic 
burden of his 
accident, some 
law by which 
society should 
make up to them at least a share of their 
income loss, and thus keep them from 
destitution. We were the more sure of 
this because such laws had already been 
adopted in nearly every European coun- 
try. It was to get a reliable collection of 
facts to substantiate our conviction, and 
give weight to our demand for legisla- 
tion, that the study of industrial accidents 
in Pittsburgh was undertaken. 

We soon found that there is no com- 
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plete public record of industrial acci- 
dents, and at that time there was none 
in any state. At the coroner’s office, 
however, there was a record of every 
fatal accident in the county. We got 
permission to use these, and made a 
record of every industrial fatality report- 
ed to the coroner during the twelve 
months from July, 1906, to July, 1907, 
taking down on a separate card for each 
case, the name and address of the man 
killed, his age, occupation and conjugal 
condition, the name of his employer, the 
circumstances of the accident, the names 
of important witnesses and the verdict. 

The plan was to learn from the evi- 
dence in the coroner’s record, how each 
accident happened, and to learn from 
visiting the family what happened after 
the accident, 7. e., how great a financial 
loss was suffered by the family of the 
workman killed, how much of this was 
made up by compensation received from 
the employer, and how the family was 
affected in its economic life by the acci- 
dent. When we had done this with the 
fatalities, we followed the same course 
with the records of three months’ indus- 
trial injuries which we secured from the 
hospitals. 

We found that in one year 526 men 
were killed by accidents of employment 
in Allegheny county: 195 steel workers, 
125 railroaders, 71 miners, and 135 mis- 
cellaneous workers, including house- 
smiths, carpenters, electric linemen, ele- 
vator men, teamsters and quarrymen. 
Of these, nearly half were American 
born, 70 per cent were workmen of skill 
and training and 80 per cent were under 
forty years of age. 

An analysis of these fatal accidents ac- 
cording to personal responsibility, based 
largely on evidence given at the inquest, 
showed-roughly this result: for 30 per 
cent of the accidents no one was respon- 
sible; for 30 per cent the workman killed 
or his fellow workmen were responsible ; 
for 30 per cent the employer, or some- 
one representing him in a position of 
authority, was responsible, and for Io 
per cent both employer and workman 
were responsible. 

If there were time for a further analy- 
sis of these groups of accidents, it would 
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show that while sometimes the workmen’s 
carelessness is exasperating heedlessness, 
oftener it is ignorance, or inattention due 
to long hours and intensity of work, or 
recklessness inevitably developed by a 
trade which requires daring; that while 
sometimes the employer’s carelessness is 
deliberate disregard for safety in the 
construction of his plant, oftener it is 
the human frailty of his agents, the hasty 
mistaken orders of foremen, or the put- 
ting off of necessary repairs from day to 
day so as not to delay the game—an or- 
dinary outcome of competition. In short, 
one must conclude that these accidents 
seldom can be laid to the direct personal 
fault of anyone. They happen more or 
less inevitably in the course of industry. 
If it were carried on slowly and care- 
fully with safety as the first concern of 
all, there would be few accidents, but 
carried on as it is today in America, © 
there are many accidents. 

With this conclusion in mind, let us 
turn to what happens after the accident. 
The first thing to notice is that the per- 
son injured or killed is always a worker, 
an income producer. No helpless chil- 
dren, no feeble old men, no idle women 
perish in these disasters. So nearly every 
work-accident leaves a problem of pov- 
erty behind. We found that of the 526 
men killed in the year’s accidents, 258, 
or almost one-half, were married men 
regularly supporting their families (more 
than 470 children under sixteen were left 
fatherless by the fatalities of the year); 
of the single men and boys killed, only 
38 per cent were quite without depend- 
ents. 

Speaking in terms of economics, then, 
the most serious feature of the usual 
work-fatality is the permanent income 
loss which it means to the family affect- 
ed. Perhaps it is only the dollar or two 
over and above his board which a minor , 
son contributes every pay day; perhaps 
it is the father’s regular twelve or fifteen 
dollars a week upon which the typical 
young family is wholly dependent. Ac- 
cording to our figures, 63 per cent of 
work-fatalities mean the sudden cutting 
off of the sole or chief support of a 
family. Permanent injury to a worker 
may mean a bigger economic loss to the 
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family than his death, and the lesser in- 
juries, while they mean but a tempo- 
rary loss, may have serious economic 
consequences in the life of a family. 

No investigation was necessary to 
prove that work-accidents mean, in the 
first instance, income loss to the workers’ 
families. Under American laws and 
customs, is any considerable share of 
this loss shifted to the industry in the 
course of which the worker suffered his 
injury? That was the central question 
of the Pittsburgh accident study. Here 
is the answer. Among the families of 
married men killed, one-half suffered the 
entire loss, 7. ¢., they got from the em- 
ployer either no compensation whatever, 
or merely funeral expenses. Only one- 
fourth of these families got more than 
$500. Among the families of single men 
with dependents, 65 per cent stood the 
whole loss and only 17 per cent got more 
than $500. 

In injury cases we found roughly the 
same proportions—s56 per cent of mar- 
ried men, 66 per cent of single men with 
dependents and 69 per cent of single 
men without dependents—stood the 
whole income loss resulting from their 
injuries. 

The share of the burden borne by em- 
ployers as a whole can be better under- 
stood from these figures: For the 139 
cases of married men killed, where we 
learned both the yearly wages and the 
compensation, the total compensation was 
$74,305 ; the total yearly wages $109,262. 
Thus the total compensation paid to the 
dependent widows and children amount- 
ed to less than three-fourths of their 
first year’s income loss. 

It seems hardly necessary to prove by 
statistics that these innumerable income 
losses resulting from work-accidents, 
borne as we have seen wholly or almost 
wholly by the workers and their families, 
result in hardship and privation. Yet to 
determine this by actual investigation 
was part of our task. The following 
figures give some idea of what a work 
fatality means in the home: Among 132 
families where a husband and father had 
been killed, 53 of the widows went to 
work, 22 children were taken out of 
school and put to work, and 19 families 
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moved to poorer quarters—all this with- 
in a year after the accident. 

These three items upon which we have 
definite figures merely suggest the prob- 
lem of poverty which those families had 
to face. One-half of the work accident 
victims were earning less than fifteen © 
dollars a week—obviously not enough to 
carry adequate life insurance at the high 
rates necessitated by their occupations. 
The economic struggles of a family sud- 
denly deprived of that small income can 
be left to the imagination. 

Have we any reason to think this situ- 
ation is peculiar to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict or to Pennsylvania? Can we of 
other states comfort ourselves with the 
thought that our laws are fairer, that our 
employers are more above self-interest, 
that more injured workmen are compen- 
sated in other states? I think not. 

During the past year, the New York 
State Employers’ Liability Commission 
carried on an investigation similar to the 
Pittsburgh study. Here are a few of the 
figures resulting: In 236 fatal cases, to 
more than half of the dependent fami- 
lies no compensation above funeral ex- 
penses was paid. In 1,040 temporary dis- 
ability cases, 44 per cent did not receive 
even medical expenses from the em- 
ployer. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Insurance 
Commission found that out of 306 injury 
cases, less than a third received any- 
thing more than medical expenses, while 
in 51 death cases only one-third of the 
families were paid more than $500. 

As to actual results in the families, the 
New York commission found as follows: 
Among 186 families of married men 
killed, 93 widows went to work, 9 chil- 
dren under sixteen went to work, 37 
families reduced rent, 33 families had 
received aid, 10 families were destitute. 

It seems to me there is little need for 
further investigation. The facts of the 
situation are fairly well established for 
every state which has the same general 
laws in regard to an employer’s liability 
for injury to his employes. We are 
forced to conclude, with the New York 
commission in its first report, 


that only a small proportion of the workmen 
injured by accidents of employment and the 
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dependents of those killed get substantial 
damages; that comparatively few of the 
workmen in occupations which involve spec- 
ial hazard are earning enough to enable them 
to provide adequate insurance against it; that, 
therefore, through accidents of employment 
thousands of workingmen’s families are 
brought to extreme poverty and privation, the 
state suffers through the lowered standard 
of living of a vast number of its citizens 
and the public is directly burdened with the 
maintenance of many who become destitute. 


The law which governs this whole situ- 
ation and which in its main features is 
the same in almost all the states, is the 
law of employers’ liability. It is a law 
based on fault. The injured workman 
can recover only when he can prove that 
the accident resulted from negligence in 
his employer, and by no means always 
even then. For the law holds that the 
workman assumes all the ordinary risks 
of the trade, all the risks due to the neg- 
ligence of fellow servants, all the risks 
due to the negligence of his employer— 
such as defective machinery, absence of 
guards, etc.—if he knew about them and 
kept on working just the same. More- 
over, if the workman’s own negligence 
contributed in any degree to the accident, 
he cannot recover no matter how gross 
the employer’s negligence was. Now it 
is clear that under this law the work- 
man’s chances of recovery are very slim. 
Practically his chances are still further 
reduced by the fact that his case loses 
and the employer’s case gains by the in- 
evitable delay in the courts; that the wit- 
nesses. are almost always in the employ 
of the defendant, and that the defendant 
is usually a big corporation which can 
fight forever, and the plaintiff an injured 
workman or a widow and children in im- 
mediate need of funds. 

The outcome of this law, as we have 
seen, is that the bulk of the accident loss 
rests on the workman injured anthis 
dependents, bringing hardship, some- 
times extreme poverty and even destitu- 
tion, upon them. 

This is the most serious indictment of 
the law, but many other things can be 
said against it. Most people have a 
vague notion of the evils connected with 
“employers” liability.” Ambulance chas- 
ers” pursuing the injured workman to 
his home to stir up litigation, or extract- 
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ing enormous contingent fees from the 
distracted widow ; claim-agents in league 
with hospital authorities, securing valid 
releases from men too sick to know their 
legal rights, or bribing witnesses to dis- 
appear; liability insurance for which the 
employer pays thousands of dollars every 
year and from which his injured em- 
ployes reap almost no benefit; lawsuits 
bitterly fought, lasting often several 
years, to determine fine points of legal 
negligence, while the children of the 
workman killed are starving or depend- 
ent on charity—these are some of the 
mental images suggested to us by the 
phrase “employers’ liability.” And there 
is too much truth in them for comfort. 
To quote again from the New York re- 
port: 


Because of the uncertain and arbitrary 
chances of recovery under our system (of em- 
ployers’ liability), the state is put to the cost 
of much fruitless litigation and employers 
pay out enormous sums to protect themselves 
against liability on account of industrial ac- 
cidents, from all of which the victims of 
those accidents reap little benefit; the system 
is slow in operation, is an encouragement to 
corrupt practices on both sides, and is a 
great source of antagonism between employ- 
ers and employes. 


Is there a remedy? Accidents of em- 
ployment, as I have suggested, are not 
for the most part due to the direct per- 
sonal fault of any person. They occur 
in the course of industry. Danger is 
inherent in modern methods of produc- 
tion, construction, transportation—acci- 
dents are to a certain extent inevitable, 
men are bound to be killed and injured. 

Our law, nevertheless, disregards all 
this; it is based on fault just as it was 
in the days when one man’s carelessly 
hitting another with his hoe was the 
typical work-accident. Moreover, it has 
been very narrowly interpreted against 
the interests of the workman. The way 
to cure such a situation is to fit the 
law to the actual conditions of modern 
industry—to abandon the law based on 
fault and put in its place a law based 
on the principle that every industrial en- 
terprise should regularly share the loss 
resulting to the workmen injured in its 
accidents. 

Such is the law in almost every civi- 
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lized country except the United States. 
In England, for instance, since 1897, em- 
ployers have been required to compen- 
sate all their employes injured, and the 
families of those killed, according to cer- 
tain limited uniform rates. By adopting 
some such law, I believe we might hope 
to accomplish three things: 


Save almost all of the tremendous waste 
of money and honesty and good will involved 
in the present system, by doing away with 
litigation over questions of negligence in such 
cases. 

Provide an important incentive for the pre- 
vention of accidents by making each serious 
accident a direct, sure and considerable ex- 
pense to employers. 

Shift a share of the ecgnomic loss of each 
accident from the family affected, by way 
of the employer, to the whole body of con- 
sumers, by making accidents a regular cost 
of industry. 


How to get such a law in America is 
another story. 

There have been at least nine state 
commissions appointed within the last 
few years to inquire into this subject and 
devise a remedy. The Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and Illinois commissions have 
reported, but without results in legisla- 
tion. In the two latter states new com- 
missions have recently been appointed. 
The commissions of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota are expected to report soon. Those 
of Ohio and New Jersey are just com- 
mencing their labors. 

The New York commission, appointed 
in June, 1909, submitted its first report 
to the Legislature March 19, 1910, rec- 
ommending two measures. One of these 
provides several important amendments 
to the employers’ liability act. It greatly 
modifies. the assumption of risk rule, 
places upon the employer the burden of 
proving contributory negligence and 
makes employers liable for negligence of 
employes “entrusted with any superin- 
tendence’”’, or “entrusted with authority 
to direct, control, or command any em- 
ploye in the performance of the duty of 
such employe.” After having thus in- 
creased the liability of the employer, the 
bill introduces an elective compensation 
plan by declaring that “when and if any 
employer in this state and any of his 
employes shall consent to the compensa- 
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tion plan” therein described, by filing 
such consent with the county clerk, then, 
in case injury thereafter results to such 


employe, compensation shall be paid re- . 


gardless of negligence according to a 
uniform schedule, four years’ wages for 
death and half wages for disability up to 
eight years. This bill has become law. 
But the employers’ liability amendments 
included in it find precedent in the laws 
of other states, and the compensation 
scheme presented, since it is purely vol- 
untary, cannot be said to be a radical 
step toward the substitution of a com- 
pensation for a liability system. 

The other bill, known as_ the 
“compulsory compensation act for dan- 
gerous employments,” which has also be- 
come a law, is the first of its kind in this 
country and warrants the attention of all 
who are interested in this reform. It 
applies only to the following specified 
employments in which of necessity the 
trade hazard is great: 


1. The erection or demolition of any bridge 
or building in which there is, or in which the 
plans and specifications require, iron or steel 
framework. 

2. ‘The operation of elevators, elevating 
machines, or derricks, or hoisting apparatus 
used within or on the outside of any such 
bridge or building for the hoisting of ma- 
terials for such erection or demolition. 

3. Work on scaffolds of any kind elevated 
twenty feet or more above the ground, water, 
or floor beneath in the erection, construction, 
painting, alteration or repair of buildings, 
bridges or structures. 

4. The construction of tunnels or subways. 

_5. All work carried on under compressed 
air. 

6. Construction, operation, alteration or re- 
pair of wires, cables, switchboards or appa- 
ratus charged with electric currents. 

7. All work necessitating dangerous prox- 
imity to gunpowder, blasting powder, dyna- 
mite or any other explosives, where the same 
are used as instrumentalities of the industry. 

8. ihe operation on steam railroads of lo- 
comotives, engines, trains, motors, or cars 
propelled by gravity or steam, electricity or 
other mechanical power, or the construction 
or repair of steam railroad tracks and road- 
beds over which such locomotives, engines, 
trains, motors or cars are operated. 


The bill provides for the compensation 
by employers of all workmen injured in 
these employments by any accident due 
in whole or in part to the fault of em- 
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ployer, or any of his officers, agents or 
employes, and also by any accident due 
in whole or in part to “a necessary risk 
or danger of the employment or one in- 
herent in the nature thereof.” 

The schedule of compensation provid- 
ed is, in case of death four years’ wages, 
not to exceed three thousand dollars; and 
in case of total or partial disability, fifty 
per cent of the earnings of the injured 
person payable weekly, but not more than 
ten dollars a week, during the continu- 
ance of the disability, not to exceed a 
period of eight years. 

This bill does not take away any of 
the rights of action now existing either 
at common law or under any statute, but 
provides that the person suing must elect 
at the time of bringing his action whether 
he will pursue his rights under the com- 
pensation act or under the existing liabil- 
ity laws, and such election 1s final. 

Both laws became operative Septem- 
ber I. 

This second measure has _ received 
much .adverse criticism, particularly at 
the hands of those who are eager to see 
workmen’s compensation established in 
America. The members of the commis- 
sion have been challenged to explain, 
first, why we limited the operation of the 
compensation principle to a few danger- 
ous trades, and, second, why we provid- 
ed for compensation only in case of ac- 
cidents due to negligence or to a risk of 
the trade instead of for all accidents in 
the course of employment. I am glad 
of an opportunity to answer those ques- 
tions. 

In the first place, a very little experi- 
ence in law-making is enough to teach 
one that doing a thing is a very dif- 
ferent matter from telling how to do it. 
Especially is this true in regard to labor 
legislation in the United States. There 
are two chief reasons why in this coun- 
try we cannot as a rule go ahead and 
pass a labor law when we see that it is 
good. In the first place, there is our 
interstate competition; we have legisla- 
tive lines between the states, but no com- 
mercial barriers. This gives the manu- 
facturer a substantial reason back of his 
protest against laws which will increase 
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his costs of production; he can in fairness 
argue that if laws are passed in his state 
tequiring compensation for all injured 
employes, while his competitors in neigh- 
boring states go on as before, he cannot 
“stay in the game.” Whether we sym- 
pathize with his plight or not, we must 
recognize the effectiveness of his argu- 
ment before our state legislatures. 

In the second place, we have written 
constitutions, state and national. Cer- 
tain provisions in these documents, orig- 
inally intended no doubt to safeguard the 
rights of the people, serve often, so it 
seems to some of us today, to deny the 
rights of the people.But here again it 
seems wise to understand thoroughly 
and reckon with this difficulty rather than 
to pretend it is not there. 

In drawing up a workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill, the New- York commission had 
to face both of these difficulties, and the 
bill we recommended was our way of 
getting around them. It may have been 
good or bad judgment but it was an hon- 
est and painstaking effort. 

To begin with, we purposely left out 
the manufacturers so far as possible, in 
the belief that we could get the new prin- 
ciple—limited compensation for indus- 
trial injuries based not on negligence but 
on trade risk—established more easily in 
connection with industries not directly 
involved in interstate competition such as 
railroading and building, than in con- 
nection with manufacture where the ad- 
ditional cost to employers would be an 
almost insurmountable argument against 
it; and when once enacted into law and 
“tried out’, as it were, we believed that 
the principle of workmen’s compensa- 
tion would soon become generally ac- 
cepted as just and reasonable; that the 
new system would be found to entail ad- 
vantages to the employer which would 
offset its additional cost, and that there- 
fore it could rapidly be extended to cover 
all employment in which accidents com- 
monly occur. 

Second, as to the constitutionality of 
the proposed measure: without going in- 
to the “reasons why” which are hard to 
exnlain, let me say that all but two of the 
lawyers whom we consulted told_us that 
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a general compensation act covering 
every accident in the course of employ- 
ment would violate both the state and 
national constitutions. Instead-of going 
ahead and pretending we could not see 
this obstacle, we tried to find a way 
around it. Further study and consulta- 
tion resulted in the conclusion that a 
compensation law limited to obviously 
dangerous employment and based upon 
the risk inherent in the employment, 
would be up- 
held, the theory 
being that 
since the state 
Can =ttit likes; 
prohibit a dan- 
gerous enter- 
prise, it” can, 
a fortiori, ex-, 
act certain con- 
ditions ‘from 
those —-under- 
taking it— 
for instance, 
that they shall 
insure their 
employes 
against the risk 
involved. The 
“risk — involv- 
ed,” however, 
cannot be 
made to cover 
every accident 
possible in the 
course of that 
emp | o y ment 
but only those 
resulting from 
its inherent 
dangers. Upon 
this theory our bill was drawn. I be- 
lieve it will be found to cover prac- 
tically all serious accidents in the em- 
ployments to which it applies. It is diffi- 
cult to think of a bad injury or a fatality 
in railroading or construction work, for 
instance, which would not be due “in 
whole or in part” either to a failure of 
the employer, or some of his “officers, 
agents or employes,” or “to a necessary 
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risk or danger of the employment or one 
inherent in the nature thereof.” 

To sum up this defence: we drew the 
bill so that it should apply largely to em- 
ployers not directly competing with em- 
ployers in other states, because we be- 
lieved that by thus taking away the one 
solid economic argument of the opposi- 
tion we could get the bill passed, and be- 
cause we believed that to get in the enter- 
ing wedge containing the new principle 
was the im- 
portant thing 
for us to do— 
the rest would 
take care of it- 
self ;and, again, 
we limited the 
compensation 
principle to ob- 
viously danger- 
ous trades, and 
to accidents due 
to the inherent 
risks of those 
trades, in order 
to have a sound 
argument for 
the  constitu- 
tionality of the 
measure. 

As might be 
expected, I am 
an enthusiastic 
advocate of this 
c om pensation 
law enacted on 
the recom- 
mendation of 
the New York 
com miss ion. 
Lhe mores 
think about it the surer I am that it is 
right. For, as I see it, the fundamentally 


important step’ in this reform is to 


establish the principle that the risks of 
trade, borne through all these years by 
the workmen alone, should in all wisdom 
and justice be shared by the employer; 
and our bill, limited as it is, if enacted 


and upheld by the courts, must go a long 


way toward fixing that principle in 
American law. 
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On Saturday afternoon, November 13, 
1909, a torch, carelessly exposed, and a 
bale of hay started a fire which caused 
one of the most dramatic mine disasters 
in industrial history, and cost the lives 
of Andrew Dovin and 257 fellow work- 
men. Thrilling rescues by a heroic band 
of men who finally perished in an act of 
supreme sacrifice and heroism; sealing 
the shaft in the presence of an ineffably 
pathetic group of women and children; 
the recovery of revolting human shapes; 
the rescue of twenty-one men buried alive 
for eight days—all this for weeks kept 
the press of a great city, indeed of the 
nation, pulsing with stories of intensest 
human interest. The pulpit took it up, 
so did teachers in the colleges. The im- 
agination and sympathy of the public 
were profoundly stirred. More was writ- 
ten and said, thought and felt, about 
Andrew Dovin and his comrades, their 
wives and children, than perhaps about 
any equal number of people who suf- 
fered a disaster while pursuing industrial 
duty. This publicity acted with compel- 
ling and persuasive unction upon the em- 
ploying company, the giving public, city 
councils and the state Legislature. In 
this conspicuous respect, the wives and 
children of Andrew Dovin and his fel- 
low victims were most fortunate. These 
men died a congregate death in a dis- 
aster that was dramatic, thrilling, spec- 
tacular. 

On Saturday, November 14, 1908, one 
year before this disaster, an ambulance 
backed up to No. 17 Bond street, the 
home of Abe. Miller. Abe was in the am- 
bulance. He was a worker in a steel 
mill. Together with other men, he was 
burned in handling hot metal, receiv- 
ing injuries which resulted in his 
death. The only newspaper mention of 


. Abe’s case was a three-line statement in 


a list of accidents, giving his name, ad- 

dress and the nature of the case. The 

company settled for $500 and promised 
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permanent employment to Abe’s wife. 
She went to work, and her inadequate 
earnings were supplemented by charit- 
able relief. The circumstances of Abe’s 
misfortune are fairly typical of fifty 
other fatal accidents of which informa- 
tion was obtained through charitable or- 
ganizations in ten of the largest cities of 
the country. 

I want to consider the information 
about these fifty accidents, which oc- 
curred one at a time in commonplace ob- 
scurity, and to contrast the circumstances 
of the wives and children of these men 
with what happened in the way of com- 
pensation and relief for the wives and 
children of Andrew Dovin and forty-nine 
other victims of the Cherry catastrophe. 
My object in making this comparison, as 
I have indicated before, is that the cir- 
cumstances of the Cherry victims were 
studied for weeks by the ‘Red Cross, 
miners’ unions, city. councils, the Legis- 
lature, associations of business men, 
magazine writers, charity workers—in- 
deed the whole public. What should be 
done for the families of these men was 
deliberated perhaps more fully than the 
circumstances. of any other equal num- 
ber of accident cases happening in years. 

The schedules sent to the ten societies 
called for the following information: 


1—Income conditions in the families be- 
fore the accident. The man’s age, occupa- 
tion and wages. 

2—Nature of the accident. How he was 
killed. Insurance, if any. Gift by employer 
and damages recovered. 

3—Conditions in the family after the ac- 
cident. The vacant chair. Shrinkage in in- 
come. Kind of employment secured by wife 
and children. The new adjustment. 


While returns were made in I00 cases, 
I shall have more to say about the fifty 
which were fatal. The families of these 
fifty men, having obscure, one-at-a-time 


accidents, received in compensation 
$8,749—$187 apiece. The fifty Cherry 
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families received from the company 
$90,000—$1,800 apiece. 

In the case of Cherry, on account of 
the publicity and activity of the Red 
Cross, the press, business associations, 
the fifty families received in contribu- 
tions, from the Legislature, miners’ 
unions, etc., $87,000, making a total of 
$177,000; in the other, the families re- 
ceived $8,749 plus an uncertain and in- 
definite amount in relief and pensions 
from charity societies, and a still more 
indeterminable amount from institutions 
—nurseries, hospitals, etc. The follow- 
ing charts represent it - graphically— 
definite in the case of Cherry, because 
the sums are definite. In the case of 
the fifty other victims, we have tried to 
indicate some of the sources of help 
which were added to the $8,749.1 

I should like to call attention more in 
detail to the information gathered from 
these schedules, to consider the income 
in the families before the accident, the 
size of the family, ages of the children 
and the way they made their new adjust- 
ment. The average income in the fifty 
fatal cases before the accident was 
$668.47. Twenty-four occupations were 
represented. I am inclined to think that 
the average income is a little high and 
that the societies arrived at the annual 
income by multiplying the weekly wage 
by the number of weeks in a year, con- 
sequently not allowing for sickness, shut- 
downs or holidays. The present average 
income, after an average period of a 
little more than a year since the accident 
—the wife and children going to work, 
taking boarders, renting rooms, etc.— 
was $238.80, a decrease of 62.4 per cent. 
The average number in the family was 
five—wife and four children. The 
average age of the children was eight 
years and two months. The average 
age of the fifty men killed was thirty- 
four and a half years. In the fifty other 
accidents where the man was wholly or 
partially permanently disabled, the re- 
covery was $8,566—an average of 
$178.45 per man. The average income 
in these families before the accident was 
$700; after the accident, $255—a de- 
crease of 65 per cent. 


See charts on pages 797 and 798. 
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The societies were asked these addi- ~ 


tional questions: 


First, to state the amount of relief given or 
obtained by them for the families. 

Second, since relief societies are seldom 
able to give adequate relief, they were asked 
what they would consider adequate relief. 


I have already indicated that we could 
not get a definite measure of what the 


societies actually gave in relief, but we ~ 


got a more definite reply to the second 
question, namely, what would be con- 
sidered adequate relief in these families. 
The average estimate was $5.80 a week 
for each family, which amounts to 
$301.60 a year. This, add to the $238.80 
earned by the wife and children, tak- 
ing boarders, etc., would make an _in- 


come of $10.40 a week or $504.40 a 


year. Understand that this was simply 
an estimate of what would be adequate 
relief and not what the family got. 

At Cherry, the question was discussed 
as to what shrinkage in income might 
legitimately be allowed for counting out 
the man’s expenses. If we accept $5.80 
as an adequate allowance to supplement 
each of these one-at-a-time accident 
families, increasing the income _ to 
$539.60, and deduct this from the $644 
which was the average income in the 
fifty families before the accident, it 
would make an allowance of $104 a 
year for the man, or only about a sixth 
of the income, on his account. In the 
discussions of the Cherry cases, it was 
thought that rather more than one-fourth 
should be allowed for the man. This 
would put the family in better financial 
condition than when the man was alive. 

Chapin, in his valuable study,’ set 
$800 as the lowest income on which a 
family could maintain a proper standard 
in New York city. However, the average 
income of the working man is much less 
than $800. The average income at Cherry 
was $600, and, as we have seen, it was 
set at $644 in the fifty families we are 
studying. 

The societies, in making their returns, 
did not indicate during how many years 
this $5.80 a week should run. The 

Standards of Living Among Workingmen’s 
Families in New York. By Robert Coit Chapin. 


Russell Sage Foundation Publications. By mail 
of Tur Survey, 105 Hast 22d St., New York, $2. 
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1910 COMPENSATION FOR SICKNESS, ACCIDENT, DEATH 


average period over which the money 
contributed to the Cherry victims will 
run is about seven years. If we should 
accept the Cherry standard of distribu- 
tion and should run the fifty casual 
families for seven years, it would amount 
to $2,111.20; whereas, the Cherry 
families will receive a total average of 
$1,745 of relief contributed, not counting 
what they received from the company. 

I am inclined to think that the mini- 
mum compensation for death should be 
four times the annual earnings of the 
man, and that this should be paid on 
a percentage basis to the wife and to 
each child below working age. In case 
of total disability, the compensation 
should be more, because the man is 
robbed of ability to work and must be 
maintained. 

A car inspector lost his life in a crib 
fire at Chicago two years and three 
months ago. He left a wife and three 
children, aged seven, four and two years. 
He earned $750 a year. The employer 
offered $1,500 in settlement as compen- 
sation. This offer was not accepted and 
suit was begun and is still pending. 

Had the laws of the following coun- 
tries been in operation in Illinois the 
family would have received aid in the 
amounts given below in the form of an- 
nual pensions,—except in Great Britain 
where the amount is a lump sum,—pro- 
vided the widow did not marry and all 
the children lived to working age: 


*Austria until youngest child is fif- 


(KS Dee Soe ete Reh a Oe een er $4,268.23 
France until youngest child is fif- 

LECTIN cece tee tls Cine eee 5,162.50 
Germany until youngest child is. fif- 

LECTINS Mons nee ayer sea Lee matene Gita haere 5,062.50 
Great Britain—three times annual 

Sythe 5 Le Se sien CRE Se Ie 2,250.00 
Hungary until youngest child is six- 

ES Teed ei eae eee te ae ee 5,015.06 
Italy purchase of annuities until 

(SCE Ma biatein soe raeie tee 3 shsrrage aly 3,750.00 
Norway until youngest child is fif- 

OCIA Note ore eerie ieee iets ares 4,268.23 
Russia until youngest child is fif- 

NSS iS Rete RO BBR aac aaa a rena 5,800.00 


In most of the countries the law de- 
termines the maximum annual earnings 
upon which the percentage of compensa- 


1Computations are based on information in 
Bulletin 74 of Department of Commerce and 


Labor. 
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tion is based. This maximum ranges 
from $321.60 in Norway to $772.50 in 
Russia. In all of these countries the 
state guarantees payment. In all cases 
of fatal accident in these countries, ex- 
cept Austria, the insurance premiums 
are carried entirely by the employer. In 
Austria the employe contributes one- 
tenth to the fund and the employer nine- 
tenths. 

Growing out of the study of these 
cases there are certain observations to 
be made. The compensation to the vic- 
tims of fifty fatal accidents ranged from 
$3,000 to nothing. In two cases $7,000 
each was awarded, but they were ap- 
pealed from court to court and the vic- 
tims finally got nothing. In one of the 
permanent disability cases, a lower court 
awarded $22,500. After the same ex- 
hausting routine of going from court to 
court, the case was thrown out and this 
family got nothing. 

The uncertainty and delay had a most 
demoralizing effect both morally and 
physically. Demoralization and general 
deterioration were returned as among 
the social consequences in many of these 
cases. These people were in suspense, 
setting their expectations on sums of 
money that would make them indepen- 
dent, huge fortunes in their eyes, and 
after living in this anticipation, some- 
times adopting a scale of living accord- 
ingly so far as they could, they were 
finally disappointed and got nothing. 

Some of these excessive awards were 
an injustice to the employer, but when 
they were reversed and nothing was re- 
ceived, it certainly was an injustice to 
the employe, and all the time this sort 
of thing engenders bad feeling between 
employer and employe. 

Another thing which should be con- 
sidered in this connection is the present 
wasteful expenditure in our method of 
handling these matters. George M. Gil- 
lette, of Minnesota, in an address before 
the Commercial Association of Chicago, 
stated that the manufacturing and busi- 
ness concerns of this country have in the 
last five years paid to casualty companies 
in premiums $95,000,000. Less than 
$45,000,000 has gone in settlement of. 
damages, and again, less than half of 
this $45,000,000 has reached injured per- 


-fair for their 
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sons, going in lawyers’ fees, court costs, 
etc., making not more than twenty per 
cent or thirty per cent of the whole sum, 
the fellow servant and contributory neg- 
ligence doctrines being in large measure 
responsible for adverse judgments. 

This enormous expense has, of course, 
been added to the cost of the manufac- 
tured product, the same as other ex- 
penses incident to the manufacture of 
commodities. The community has not 
only paid this $95,000,000, but it has in 
large measure 
taken care of 
the people who 
were injured 
and of their 
dependent 
families, thus 
paying the bill 
twice. If this 
matter could be 
taken from the 
war basis on 
which it rests, 
and could be 


so adjusted 
that injured 
people would 


receive com-- 
pensation that 
was just and 


injuries, and 
this were paid 
on a pension 
basis promptly 
when the fam- 
ity owes ain 
greatest need, 
iid atts CaS 
would happen, 
accidents were prevented in greater de- 
gree than they are at present, because 
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insurance would be affected by re- 
duction in the number of accidents, 
it seems altogether likely that the 


money which employing concerns are 
already expending would go a long way 
to meet the needs of a just, fair and ade- 
quate compensation. 

The consequences of occupational 
diseases are just as disastrous to the 


family. The causes are more subtle and 
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elusive. It is easy to determine where 
and how a man lost an arm or a leg, an 
eye or his head; it is more difficult to 
determine where he picked up tubercu- 
losis germs or just when and how bad 
sanitation, poor ventilation, the inhala- 
tion of dust, bad working conditions gen- 
erally, wore away physical resistance and 
laid the foundation of physical undoing. 

The numbers and consequences of 
these preventable occupational diseases 
are doubtless greater and more disastrous 
than those re- 
sulting from 
accident. It is 
intrinsically 
as inappropri- 
ate that char- 
ity, either pri- 
vate or public, 
should be re- 
lied upon to 
take these con- 
sequences as 
for the same 
sources to un- 
dertake the 
pensionimg of 
the soldiers of 
the Mexican, 
Civil or Span- 
ish wars. What 
the victims of 
these accidents 
and _ diseases. 


want is just 
what charity 
workers would 
want under 


similar cir- 
c u mstances— 
that’ all pre- 
ventable accidents and preventable dis- 
eases should be prevented; that ac- 
cidents and diseases which must nec-- 
essarily befall in the course of in- 
dustrial service, should be taken care 
of, broadly, by those who are _ bene- 
fitted by that service, just as the na- 
tion at large is a debtor to the soldier 
who sacrifices health or life, and partici- 
pates as a nation in movements of 
amelioration for him and those dependent 
upon him. 
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CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS AND (Uole 
ACCIDENT PROBLEM 


FLORENCE L. LATTIMORE 


OF THE STAFF OF THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Last winter in New York a well-to-do 
owner of a factory in which accidents 
were frequent, said: “I do not think 
the wives of our men who are killed 
feel the need of greater compensation. 
The people of the town are very 
kind and there are societies that~take 
the children. This gives the wife a 
chance to rest up, to work, to regain 
the freedom of her youth, and it gives 
the children better training than they 
would have at home.” 

This story reflects the attitude of a 
large group of sympathetic and char- 
itably inclined people. We have not yet 
seriously considered the fact that the 
children’s institutions, especially those of 
our industrial districts, are being used 
as a form of compensation for industrial 
accidents. But institutions are so used 
whenever they care for the child of a 
breadwinner killed or incapacitated by 
trade causes, without receiving the cost 
of maintenance from the child’s family, 
or from the employers of labor. 

No one knows the number of children 
dependent as the result of trade accidents 
and trade diseases. The institutions 
cannot tell us which community dangers 
are proving the greatest menace to the 
younger generation of our times. Here 
and there certain among them are looking 
over the heads of their institutional pop- 
ulation to see what forces are sending 
the children to them, but in the main they 
have not identified themselves with the 
social research at present 
spreading over our country. 

In the absence of special inquiry by 


those who receive application for insti-- 


tutional care of children, we find that the 
records do not reveal the facts necessary 
for even a partial discussion as to the 
relation of the institutions to the acci- 
dent problem. 

It is interesting to surmise what the 
effect would be upon our institutional 
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managers and our charitable public if 
they realized that the public and private 
funds in the charge of children’s institu- 
tions are being used for those dependent, 
because a deserved compensation was not 
given, or because compensation was 
seriously inadequate, or because compen- 
sation which might have been adequate, 
was wasted for lack of a strong friendly 
hand at the time of need. 

Consider the challenge in such groups 
of facts as these culled from the Pitts- 
burgh district. In 1907, 526 men were 
recorded by the Pittsburgh Survey as 
having been killed by work-accidents in 
the district and the local hospitals re- 
ceived over 2,000 men injured to such’ 
an extent as to require bed care. The 
number killed or incapacitated as the 
result of trade accidents or trade diseases 
has not been even estimated. 

Now for the second group: In the 
same year a constant stream of 3,000 
supposedly normal children of wage 
earners in the Pittsburgh district flowed 
into local institutions for children; they 
found 3,000 more already under insti- 
tution roofs. These figures do not in- 
clude the wage earners’ children who 
were cared for by institutions for the 
blind, deaf, crippled, feeble-minded or 
delinquent—those for whom _ reasons 
other than broken homes may have 
made institutional care necessary. 

What is the relation between these two 
groups of facts? What constructive 
program should the children’s agencies 
adopt in regard to them? 

As a partial answer, we may refer to 
a limited case study of the dependence 
of institutional children in the Pittsburgh 
district undertaken by the Russell Sage 
Foundation in 1908. This was not pri- 
marily to trace child dependence due to 
work causes, but a general investigation 
of the families of 530 children cared for 
by five representative institutions. Four 
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were Protestant and one was Catholic; 
one restricted its work to boys, one to 
girls; three were coeducational. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these 
institutions were in the heart of an in- 
dustrial center in which disasters from 
trade accidents, typhoid fever and tuber- 
culosis were:every day affairs, and that 
the managers were constantly turning 
away applicants for lack of room, no 
records were kept that told the percent- 
age of normal boys and girls who were 
made dependent from one or another of 
these causes. The usual entries were to 
the effect that the father was dead, that 
the mother was dead, that both parents 
were dead, or ill, or just poor. Desertion 
was frequently mentioned. The 530 
cases investigated were selected indis- 
criminately without reference to the 
reasons for dependence given by the in- 
stitutional authorities. They involved 
250 families in 67 of which histories of 
trade accidents or trade diseases were 
discovered. 

The occupations in which the accidents 
occurred were representative of the in- 
dustries of the district and may be 
summed up in eight groups: bakeries, 
building trades, miscellaneous factories, 
mills and machine shops, coal mines, rail- 
road ways, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies and miscellaneous trades. The re- 
sults of the injuries were as follows: 


: Fathers. 
1. Accident or trade diseases ~esulting in 

Cat redo ae ciate seo nae he ne 24 
2. Permanent injuries not resulting in death 
but 


(a) Wholly incapacitating 
(b) Resulting in some permanent incon- 

venience but not wholly incapacitating 8 
(c) Permanent injuries to hand, not in- 


CAVACLEMUIN OS salar daxsicecte s steven 1 tices oem es (4 
Sehemporary, IO jUrles.$ 2 aaa chek. eeescete ene 24 
AMM MNODCAIM ALO ecawnsie nc tues 0 ale G opavetecenertte 1 


Bid NGravarodeila te ehstlaheddasds hecee eae 63 


An indication that these families did 
rot naturally belong to the dependent 
classes is shown by the fact that most 
of the fathers, 83 per cent, were Ameri- 
can born and in the prime of life at the 
time their children became dependent. 
The institutions were not restricted to 
any one nationality, but the presence of 
a large Polish institution in the commu- 
nity may be somewhat responsible for 
the small percentage of the foreign-born 
in our group. 
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We now come to the question as to 
how large a factor these accidents and 
diseases were in the dependence of the 
165 institutional children involved in the 
66 families under discussion. In at- 
tempting to settle this question, one 
comes, of necessity, against certain 
border line cases, in which so many de- 
structive factors have entered that one 
cannot tell just what part in the down- 
fall the trade histories played. In 22 
per cent of the 66 families with records 
of trade accidents and trade diseases it 
does not appear that the accidents or dis- 
eases had any connection with the forces 
that precipitated the children into the in- 
stitutions. In 33 per cent accidents and 
diseases are found to be factors in child 
dependence, but family troubles, lack of 
thrift and other human waywardness so 
complicate the situation, that one is not 
justified in stating that dependence was 
due to trade causes. In 45 per cent, how- 
ever, dependence appears to have been 
due chiefly, if not wholly, to trade causes. 
This 45 per cent includes seventy-five 
children. We find, therefore, that out of 
the total 530 children covered by our 
little investigation, the dependence of ex- 
actly 14 per cent may be definitely traced 
to trade accidents and trade diseases. 

It is fair to suppose that some of these 
families might have failed to hold their 
own without the complication of trade 
causes. Twenty-four per cent of the fath- 
ers had an earning capacity of $15 a week 
or under. According to the Pittsburgh 
Survey this amount was enough to float 
a family only so long as no emergencies 
were encountered. We may, therefore 
look upon these cases as being on the 
danger line. It is significant, however, 
that in 54 per cent the earning capacity 
of the breadwinner was from $15 to $35 
a week. In 23 per cent the earning ca- 
pacity could not be learned, but there are 
no indications that it was unusually low. 

Tt was sometimes impossible to gain 
information regarding benefits, com- 
pensation and relief received by the fam- 
ily. We learned that 62 per cent of the 
fathers had at some time during their 
lives been connected with protective so- 
cieties; that 32 per cent had not been 
protected, and in 6 per cent data were not 
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obtainable. So far as we were able to 
discover, only 8 of the 24 families whose 
breadwinners were killed, received any 
compensation whatever from the em- 
ployer. : 

At the time these cases applied to the 
institutions there was no association of 
charities in Pittsburgh. Every effort was 
made to learn the full extent of aid given 
by relief societies and churches, but such 
help appears to have been practically 
negligible in quantity and inadequate to 
support a strong program for the family 
in need. 

The sudden loss of the wage earner 
produced such confusion among the sur- 
vivors that they could not always recall 
definitely what had occurred during the 
first days of shock. Some of these moth- 
ers seemed like rudderless ships, floating 
on a sea of chance, and the particular 
cases under discussion show, above all 
else, a need for such friendship and di- 
rection as a resourceful association of 
charities is prepared to give. In the ab- 
sence of this, institutions were looked 
upon as harbors of safety for the chil- 
dren at least. 

The 75 children in whose dependence 
industrial accidents were leading factors, 
spent an aggregate number of 208 
years in institutions—something over two 
centuries—at an approximate cost of 
$24,500 from the institution funds. In 
other words, we actually found that an 
average of $818 was spent upon each of 
these families in the form of institutional 
life for their little children, without the 
expenditure of one penny towards pre- 
serving the family home. Was such ex- 
expenditure justified by the results? 

Suppose we take up a few cases to il- 
lustrate what actually happened to some 
of our family groups when institutional 
care was given for children dependent as 
a direct result of trade accidents or 
trade diseases. 


For instance, here are 4 children who have 
been given 8 years of institutional care 
andmmarcs eotered a upon: athens records as 
“deserted by father.” A study of the case 
shows that this father, bright and industrious, 
began to work at the age of 12. He became 
a steam hammerman in a mill, and thriftily 
supported his wife and 4 children until he 
suffered a trade accident in which he lost 
one eye and was generally injured. The 
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company sent him to a hospital where an ef- 
fort was made to save the other eye. He 
was out of the shop about 4 months after 
this accident, and when he went back his 
wages were reduced from $2.50 to $2 a day 
because of his infirmity. He was given no 
recognition on an accident claim. The men 
in his shop took up a collection for him. As 
time went on he seemed to lose courage and, 
although advised to sue the company, he did 
not do so because he was pessimistic about 
winning. This accident occurred in 1901, and 
his wife said he was never the same man 
afterwards. His mind became affected, he be- 
gan to drink heavily and was irritable at 
home. Then he commenced to work irregular- 
ly, and his wife had to take in washing to help 
support the family. He finally left Pitts- 
burgh for West Virginia, and after a time 
his family joined him. He had another ac- 
cident in which he nearly lost his hand and 
was again laid up. After this, he went to an- 
other city where an arm was broken while he 
was working in a machine shop, and he was 
laid up for 3 months. The company gave him 
no help, but the men chipped in every pay 
day and gave his wife all the money that 
she had for current expenses. She said this 
would not have tided them over if she had 
not saved $35 out of money her husband had 
given her with which to buy wood. Instead of 
buying it she had gathered it along railroad 
tracks without her husband’s knowledge. 

The next accident occurred in another tool 
shop, where the man’s right leg was broken 
in two places by metal that fell on him and 
practically buried him. His injuries were so 
serious as to keep him out of work for 5 
months. His wife supported the family by 
keeping 14 boarders. His fellow workers 
made up one collection at this time, but the 
company did nothing. The wife said she be- 
came so discouraged with all these disasters 
and her husband’s increasingly bad temper, that 
she told him to leave and, she would take care 
of the four children. He then went to 
Oklahoma, where he is a hammer driver 
and blacksmith, earning good wages, but he 
does not send any money home. 

The wife then gave up the boarders and 
went out by the day, working for a glass 
company. Here the end of one index finger 
was taken off on a press. Being a very 
plucky woman she missed only a few days’ 
work, but her hand troubled her for about a 
year as the bone had been seriously injured. 
She was then given work at a machine which 
could be operated with one hand, was paid by 
the piece, but was able to make only $1 a 
day with the one hand, while she had pre- 
viously made $1.80 with two. Soon after 
this some new machinery was introduced 
which made it impossible for her to earn 
even a dollar a day and she had to stop. 
While operating the one hand machine, she 
was obliged to stand with her weight on one 
foot, and one side became so strained that 
she had to put the children in an institution 
and go to her mother’s home to rest. Here 
the institution could have saved the day, but 
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it failed to see its opportunity. The mother 
‘afterwards went to work again in a pickle 
factory for $1.25 a day, but out of this she 
had to buy her 6wn caps and uniforms and 
pay for a locker in which to keep her clothes. 
This did not leave her enough to live on, 
and she was obliged to give up her position. 
She then worked for an electric company, 
which soon failed and she was unable to col- 
lect her wages. After another discouraging 
period she took a position as waitress, but her 
health interfered with keeping this position. 
In despair at the situation, she used a little 
mioney, saved while working in restaurants, 
to open a rooming house in an undesirable 
portion of the city, and from being an in- 
dustrious and brave woman, a happy house- 
wife and faithful mother, she has become— 
at the age of thirty—a woman of doubtful 
reputation to whom the institutional author- 
ities feel her children should not be returned. 


This case had cost the institution at 
least $1,000. Was the expenditure jus- 
tified? 

Should an institution be given as a 
solution for a case like the following: 


Here are 4 children being cared for by an 
institution free of charge. The father, a man 
of irreproachable character, devoted to his 
children, operated a punch press machine at 
an average wage of $15 a week. In 1906 his 
wife died, and he employed a housekeeper in 
order to preserve the family group. While 
operating the machine, soon after he estab- 
lished his home on this basis, he crushed the 
end of the index finger on his right hand. 
“Lhe company’s physician took off the finger 
at the first joint and dressed the wound. 
Blood poisoning set in, and the company sent 
another physician to: take off the second 
joint. This second physician states his belief 
that the conditions under which the first 
operation was performed caused the poison- 
ing. Still another amputation was nec- 
essary to save the hand, and the man 
was laid off for two and a half months 
because of the accident, but received no com- 
pensation except the physician’s services. 
This interruption threw him out of the regu- 
lar ranks, and when he went back to the shop 


he was only allowed to do spare work at 


night for $8 a week. This did not pay his 
expenses and so, after a brave struggle, he 
broke up his home, and put the children in an 
institution. 

When asked if he thought he was to blame 
for the accident, he said he thought he must 
have made some wrong move in operating 
the machine. It was a foot press machine, 
making a series of 54 punches before begin- 
ning over again. He believes he-lost count 
of the punches and thought he had made 54 
when he had made only 53. Feeling himself 
to blame for the accident, he had not taken 
steps to secure compensation from the com- 
pany. Both he and the children are waiting 
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for the time when he can afford to have them 
at home again. 


The institution has spent $900 in car- 
ing for these children. 

The institutions involved in these cases 
and in others like them, felt that they 
were discharging their responsibilities by 
merely assuming care of the children. In 
the cases cited, however, the real needs 
of the parents and of the children were 
not recognized, and money which might 
have been spent in forms of constructive 
work, was absorbed in institutional food, 
clothing and shelter. 

Here is another suggestive case, a case 
of trade disease treated by a relief agency 
first and by a children’s institution after- 
wards: 


A strong, willing young workman and a 
good father to his two sons, was a shearman 
earning about $3 a day in a steel plant. Work 
became scarce and he was obliged to take 
a job that paid but $1 a day. In a desperate 
effort to increase his income, he took a po- 
sition as galvanizer at’a daily wage of $3.50. 
In two years he was suffering from acid 
poisoning, and his wife tried to persuade 
him to give up this work and find something 
else. He told her, however, that the manager 
of the plant said that when a workman there 
was once poisoned with acid there was no 
hope for recovery and that he might as well 
go on in the plant until he died. He did die 
one year later after extreme suffering. The 
pickler in the acid department was buried 
on the day of his death, and the foreman 
died two months later, both of the same 
trouble. Towards the end of his life his 
work was irregular and his average earning 
amounted to about $10.50 a week. His in- 
surance in the Prudential paid the burial ex- 
penses, but there was no other money for 
his wife to fall back upon. She kept the 
children with her for a few months after 
their father’s death, and received a weekly 
allowance of two loaves of bread, one pound 
of sugar, one-quarter pound of tea, one quart 
of beans and a cake of soap from a relief 
society. However, this was not enough to 
save the home and the children were put 
into an institution. The mother then went out 
by the day sewing. She could not earn more 
than $6 a week and was unable to pay more 
than a few dollars towards the support of 
her children in the institution. It would 
have been no more expensive to charity to 
provide adequate relief in the home, and so 
preserve the family circle. 


The need for friendly help to prevent 
dependence in the families to whom com- 
pensation is made by the employer, is 


sharply brought out by the story of 
Mrs. D.: 
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She and her husband, both people of ex- 
cellent reputation, lived together in compara- 
tive comfort until the husband was killed 
in 1904. He had formerly been a structural 
ironworker, earning $18 a week. He entered 
a steel mill and for a time worked as an 
electrician and machinist. He had been with 
the company about four months when he was 
asked to repair an electric crane. After he 
had climbed up and crept under the crane 
to do the work, someone, not knowing he 
was there, started the machinery, and he was 
injured in such a way that he died within 
two hours. It was said at the plant that it 
could not be learned whether or not he had 
told anyone he was going under the crane 
as he was unable to speak after the injury. 


'Through the efforts of friends, Mrs. D, was 


paid $500 in cash by the company, and $25 
a month for three years by the Carnegie Re- 
lief Fund, a total of $1,400. Mr. D. had 
been insured in the Metropolitan for $1,000 
and this was paid to his wife. 

With the little capital thus afforded her, 
Mrs. D. tried to conduct a small store, but 
said that in this experience she only learned 
how quickly it is possible to lose one’s money. 
She was then obliged to place her eldest 
daughter with an aunt as domestic and her 
three other children in institutions while 
she went out as housekeeper. She was very 
much discouraged about her children and her- 
self. There are no relatives who are able 
to relieve her of any of her burdens. She 
has recently taken a clerkship in a department 
store where she is paid $6 a week, and she 
has taken her sons out of the institution so 
she can make a home for them. One is 
earning $3 a week as office boy. Unfortunate- 
ly she is not regularly employed, and her 
health has been much impaired by the strain 
under which she has lived. In ari attempt 
to find a house within her means, she has 
had to take one in an undesirable neighbor- 
hood, facing the railroad tracks, and the 
trains thunder past almost at her doorstep. 
Here she is trying to make a home to which 
the little girl may come. 


Another type of case with which the 
children’s institutions are dealing is that 
in which disability is not technically due 
to trade accident, but in which the bread- 
winner breaks down under trade condi- 
tions and the children become unneces- 
sarily dependent. This type may be 
briefly illustrated by the L. family: 


Mr. L. worked in a pottery in Pittsburgh. 
He and his wife were thrifty, somewhat 
quarrelsome Germans, who got along very 
well with their seven children. Mr. L’s work 
in the pottery consisted in lifting plumbago 
pots, weighing about 35 pounds, from the 
machine in which they were made, to a rack. 
In the language of the shop, he “racked pots 
from the jiggerhead.” He also had to carry 
pots on wooden trays, which he balanced on 
his hip, and handed down to the men 
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working at the kiln. After nine years of this, 
he complained of rheumatism, gave up his 
work and was sent to the poorhouse. Four 
of his children were put in institutions and 
his wife struggled along with her cow, 
a few chickens and some help from the older 
sons. The L. children had already spent an 
aggregate of some twenty-one years in this in- 
stitution when our investigation was made. 
Mr. L. was seen—a man of forty-six years on 
crutches, in constant pain, and profoundly 
depressed as the result of his nine years of 
idleness in the poorhouse. He had never had 
a thorough physical examination, and at a 
cost of $2 and two hours we discovered that 
the real source of his disability was a dis- 
located hip, caused by his work in the pot- 
tery. Had this matter been attended to by 
those to whom the application was made at 
the institution, it is highly probable that the 
family would not have fallen below the pov- 
erty line and that their home would have 
been preserved. The failure to study this 
case at the start has cost the institution some 
$2,300 to date, wasted the best part of the 
man’s life and broken the family circle. Un- 
der constant treatment, he has been so im- 
proved that he has discarded his crutches 
ard is soon to be helped to learn a new trade. 
The chances are that, under careful super- 
vision, this family will be restored to inde- 
pendence after 9 years’ delay. 


These cases indicate that the relation 
between children’s institutions and the 
accident problem calls for thorough dis- 
cussion. Constructive social movements 
should recognize that children’s institu- 
tions and agencies are gold mines of 
timely and essential data needed quite as 
much by our industrial communities as 
by the institutions themselves. Every 
children’s agency is a laboratory for so- 
cial research. 

Some few of the children’s institutions 
and agencies are beginning to see that 
the child is first of all to be studied as 
an organic part of the family group; 
also, that those in charge of these in- 
stitutions must establish closest co-opera- 
tion with other social forces, which are 
in position to make a clear diagnosis of 
each case before institutional care is of- 
fered as a panacea. 

If the dependent child is to be consid- 
ered as an organic part of the family 
eroup, the institutions and other chil- 
dren’s agencies must be considered as 
organic parts of our growing families of 
social movements; they should not con- 
tinue to be in the same predicament as 
the traditional orphan—that is, an iso- 
lated unit without family ties. 
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Recent advances in the cost of living 
have given emphasis to the problem of 
making both ends meet. Into the acute 
difficulties of the present situation I do 
not propose to enter, but rather to raise 
the question how far these difficulties are 
chronic, how far, in ordinary times, 
wages suffice to provide the workers with 
what they must have to live as men. 
How near are we to the state of affairs 
in England in 1889, when Charles Booth 
estimated that thirty-nine per cent of the 
people of London were living in poverty? 
Is it true for certain industries, if not 
for the country as a whole, that the pre- 
vailing wage is insufficient to maintain 
even the physical efficiency of the wage 
earner and his family? 

It is time this question was seriously 
studied, and the way to study it is to 
look at wage statistics in the light of 
family budgets, and to make this com- 
parison for each industry in its own lo- 
cality. We have abundant data as to 
wages, arranged by industries and lo- 
calities. Unfortunately our information 
as to family budgets is much less com- 
plete, and much that we have is com- 
bined in averages without regard to dif- 
ferences of occupation and location. 
There is needed an intensive study of 
family living, so as to bring out, first, the 
elements of the standard for the given 
occupation and place; second, the cost of 
these elements; third, the effect upon 
men, women, and children of working 
and living under the conditions imposed 
by the onal standard. As in- 
dicating what could be learned by such a 
study, 1 will give a few examples based 
upon the best data accessible, and I shall 
be satisfied if these surface indications 
can be so presented as to impress the de- 
sirability of a more thorough investiga- 
tion. 


COAL MINERS OF ILLINOIS 


Next to Pennsylvania in the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal stands Illinois 
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which, in 1902, produced 10.9 per cent 
of the total output of the country. In 
her coal mines were employed, in 1907, 
45,498 miners. The average annual 
earnings of these miners in the same year 
amounted to $549.37 (Coal Report of 
Illinois Labor Bureau for 1907, p. 96)- 
This amount is obtained by multiplying 
the average daily earnings by the average 
number of days worked, so that earnings. 
are not exaggerated through failure to: 
allow for idle time. We are now pre- 
pared to ask how far $550 will go in 
support of the miner and his family in 
the little mining town on the prairie. 

As a starting-point, let us apply to a 
wage of $550 the percentages according 
to which are apportioned the expendi- 
tures of certain foreign-born families in 
the north central states, as given in the 
eighteenth annual report of the United 
States Bureau of Labor. Taking the 
group of 190 foreign-born families hav- 
ing three children, with an average total 
expenditure of $622.44 (p. 575) and ap- 
plying to our average miner’s wage of 
$549.37 the percentages given for these 
families, we obtain the following results: 


Rents. sses cxtersc io wien 15.20 $83.50 
Buel and Lighten eee 6.53 35.21 
Clothing] ts. ce cots 13.05 71.69 
HOO). Fae sitenogeeiniarsiee ers 47.38 260.30: 
Sundries "3.5 c.ssarers oe erers 17.8 98.67 

100.00 $549.37 


Now this is a very rough guess at the 
apportionment of a miner’s income, but 
let us see what it means in comfort and 
luxuries. Eighty-three dollars a year for 
rent ($7 a month) means, according to 
the testimony of one familiar with local 
conditions, a frame cottage of three or 
four rooms, perhaps painted, perhaps 
with a little garden plot. For $10 a 
month our miner is more likely than for 
$7 to have four rooms and to be sure 
of paint and garden plot. Thirty-five dol- 
lars is probably $15 or $20 too much to 
allow for fuel and light, for he gets his 
coal from the company for from $2.25 
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to $2.50 a ton. For $72 a year the miner 
can provide overalls for himself, calico 
dresses for his wife and daughters, and 
shoes for the family. It is difficult to 
figure out that he can go very far be- 
yond this in the matter of clothing. To 
provide food he will have need to add 
to the allowance of $260 the $15 that he 
saves on fuel and to raise all the onions 
and beans that he can in his garden patch 
if he is to keep up with the advance of 
food prices. 
The original 
$260.30 figures 
out about 20 
cents per man 
per day for a 
normal family 
of five persbns, 
a sum below 
Professor At- 
water’s esti- 
mate of 23-25 
cents for food 
in New York 
in 1897 (U. S. 
Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Bul- 
letin of Experi- 
ment Stations 
Pros 110, pp. 
74,75). Food 
prices are low- 
er in Illinois 
than in New 
York, but it is 
safe to assume 
that the differ- 
ence is offset 
by the increase 
everywhere in 
food prices in 
1907 as compared with 1897, an increase 
mounting, according to the index num- 
bers of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor, to 25 per cent (Bulletin No. 77, 
page 185). The item of $98.79 for sun- 
dries seems large until we remember that 
out of this sum must be provided insur- 
ance, expenditures due to sickness and 


death, contributions to church and labor 


union, payments for furniture, amuse- 
ments, education, and personal indul- 
gences such as liquor and tobacco. A 
compilation of actual budgets is needed 
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to verify the results of our provisional 
estimates, and final judgment may well 
be suspended until we have such an in- 
vestigation, but it is hard to see how 
by any apportionment of a sum no larger 
than $550 an Illinois coal-miner can pro- 
vide for his family the essentials of civil- 
ized existence. 


THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


The United States Census Bureau in 
1905 found 26,- 
683 wage earn- 
ers employed in 
slau ghtering 
and meat-pack- 
ing in Illinois. 
22,391 of them 
were in Chica- 
go and 109,857 
of the 22,391 
in>; Chicags 
were men over 
16 years of age 
(Bulletin No. 
52,-pi44 eae 
census bulletin 
gives us infor- 
mation as to 
two essential 


points, wages. 
and _  employ- 
ent: sO the 


males over 16, 
AO) pee Gemst 
were receiving 
under $10 a 
week and 62.8 
per cent were 
receiving under 
$12 a week. 
The showing 
is no better as to the regularity of em- 
ployment. The average number em- 
ployed (males over 16) ranges from 
28,104 in December to 14,825 in July and 
15,137 in August; that is, nearly every 
other employe is laid off for two months 
of the twelve. A ten-dollar weekly wage, 
on this basis, disregarding unemployment 
due to other causes, is as likely to bring 
in $440 a year as $520, a twelve-dollar 
wage may mean $528 instead of $624. 
It is safe to say that 40 per cent of the 
men over 16 earn less than $500 a year. 
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Now, unless this 40 per cent are unmar- 
ried lads, a large part of the families de- 
pendent upon the packing house indus- 
try are living on an assured wage of less 
than $500 a year. Can working efficiency 
be maintained in Chicago on any such 
sum? For lack of better data, which 
investigations now in progress will one 
day, we hope, furnish us, I fall back on 
the average of 380 families, each with 
three children, and with incomes between 
$500 and $600 a year, reported in the 
eighteenth annual report of United States 
Bureau of Labor (p. 584). Applying 
to an income of $500 the percentages 
therein given, we have the following: 


Per cent.. Amount. 
RON rte: aceniorcsepieieh eget 17.93 $89.65 
Rinels ands List. ctx wees 6.10 30.50 
Clothing Vee. eee 12.27 61.35 
MOOG) tenteromie elec cies 47.95 239.75 
Sundries “oes. 2s chee 15.7 78.75 

100.00 $500.00 


A moment’s inspection will show that 
$7.50 a month for rent will not suffice in 
Chicago; $10 a month, or $120 a year, 
is the least that can be thought of. But 


where is the other $30 coming from?. 


Not, assuredly, from the $30 allowed for 
fuel and light, nor from the $60 assigned 
to clothing. The food expenditure 
amounts to but 18.8 cents per man per day 
as it is. To bring the food allowance up 
to 22 cents (the minimum calculated for 
New York in 1907), would require $40 
more. For all other purposes—the care 


of the sick, the burial of the dead, the- 


renewal of household equipment, dues 
to church or union,—the sum of $78.75 
would suffice only in an exceptionally 
fortunate year. The 4o per cent of 
packing-house men who receive less than 
$500 a year cannot, then, expect to sup- 
port a family on their earnings. Nor is 
it easy to see how those who receive from 
$10 to $12 a week can hope to succeed 
much better. 


THE FLOURING MILLS OF MINNESOTA 


As suggesting more cheering conclu- 
sions from the application of the same 
method let us look at the census bureau’s 
hints in regard to the employes of the 
milling industry in Minnesota. 3,225 of 
the 3,240 employes in the representative 
establishments enumerated in the Cen- 
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sus Bulletin (No. 93, p. 148) are males 
over 16 years of age. The average wage 
of these was $12.37 per week, as com- 
pared with $11 for the men in the Ilinois 
packing-houses. By wage-groups the 
difference is still more striking. Only 
23.1 per cent of the flouring-mill opera- 
tives earned less than $10 a week; over 
one-half (52.4 per cent) received more 
than $12, and one-quarter (24.5 - per 
cent) received between $10 and $12. 
The number employed in the month 
of May, the “slack” month, is four- 
fifths of the number employed in 
December, the busiest month (Bulletin 
No. 54, p. 76). On the supposition that 
rent and provisions are at least as low 
in Minneapolis as in Chicago, the pro- 
portion of the flouring-mill operatives 
who are demonstrably compelled to live 
at a low standard is much smaller than 
in the case of the packing industry. But 
what about the 23 per cent who are paid 
less than $500 a year? Are they unmar- 
ried men? Or must they let their wives 
take in boarders or go to the factory to 
bring up the arrears of family income? 


MANUFACTURE OF BOOTS AND SHOES 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor in 
its annual report for 1901 published the 
budgets of 19 families supported by this 
industry. I have analyzed the figures 
for the five families where the father re- 
ceived between $600 and $700 a year— 
an income greater than that earned by 
half the men over 21 in this industry in 
1905. (Massachusetts Labor Report 
1906, p. 286). The annual income of 
the man in each of these five cases was 
less than 52 times his weekly rate of pay. 
In one instance the rate was $15 a week, 
but 60 days were lost on account of 
slack work, so that instead of $780 the 
man earned but $615. The two families 
that kept expenditures within the amount 
of the father’s earnings consisted of but 
four persons each, and spent nothing on 
account of sickness, nothing for insur- 
ance, and only $77 and $59 respectively 
for clothing. Indeed, of the whole 19 
families, only five did not eke out the 
man’s wages by taking lodgers or send- 
ing children out to work. 

But the five men into whose account- 
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books we have looked represented the 
highest paid class of boot and shoe work- 
ers. Of the 48,516 men over 21 em- 
ployed in the Massachusetts factories 
(Massachusetts Labor Report 1906 p. 
286) 21,196 were receiving less than $12 
a week; 10,707 from $12 to $15. That 
is, 65 per cent received a nominal wage 
under $15 a week, or less than our ran- 
dom cases found sufficient, allowing for 
loss from unemployment, for a decent 
living in 190I1I—a year when prices for 
food were 15 per cent lower than in 
1906. One swallow does not make a 
summer ; these five cases may not be rep- 
resentative; but if they are, the majority 
of adult men in the Massachusetts shoe 
factories are not paid a living wage. 


THE TEAMSTERS OF NEW YORK 


Let us take another illustration, the 
teamsters of New York city. Something 
in regard to occupational standards may 
be learned from the budgets of 30 team- 
sters’ families, gathered by the writer in 
1907 for the New York State Conference 
committee on the standard of living. 
Fourteen of the thirty teamsters earned 
from $600 to $700 a year. The prevail- 
ing rate of pay was from $12 to $14 a 
week, with little loss from unemploy- 
ment. 

The fourteen families were composed 
of from four to six persons each. Seven 
families were supported by the father’s 
earnings alone, seven received additional 
income, varying in amount from $100 to 
$700, from the earnings of other mem- 
bers of the family and from lodgers. Of 
the seven families entirely dependent on 
the father’s earnings, three reported a 
deficit of over $25 at the end of the year ; 
one a surplus of over $25. Where the 
father’s earnings were supplemented 
from other sources only one family fell 
behind as much as $25; three reported 
a surplus of more than that sum. 

It is possible in the case of these New 
York teamsters to apply the somewhat 
arbitrary standards of food, clothing 
and housing that were worked out in 
connection with the whole series of 
budgets collected at the same time. Four 
of the families where the father was the 
sole breadwinner were underfed (were 
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living on an allowance of less than 22 
cents per man per day), four were un- 
derclad (spending less than $100 a year 
for clothing), three were overcrowded 
(having more than one and one-half per- 
sons to the room), and three were below 
standard in all three particulars. Of the 
families with supplementary income, one 
was underfed, two were overcrowded, 
all but one were underclad. 

The number of teamsters’ budgets is 
small but the difficulties met by these 
families in living on a current wage of 
$12-$14 a week appear in the returns 
of 72 families of men engaged in various 
occupations but living on the same in- 
come, in the same city. It seems safe 
to say that a teamster in New York 
city does not receive, at current wages, 
enough to give a decent support to a 
family of ordinary size. 


IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 


Three-fourths of the men employed in 
the iron and steel mills of the country 
are in Pennsylvania. Two-thirds of 
these steel-workers receive a wage not 
greater than $12 a week; only one-fifth 
receive more than $15 (Bulletin 93, Bu- 
reau of the Census). Neglecting the 
factor of unemployment, let us see what 
a wage of $12 will do in the Pittsburgh 
region where the steel industry is cen- 
tered. Fortunately. we are able here to 
draw upon Miss Byington’s careful study 
of the budgets of ninety Homestead 
families, now announced in book form 
by the publishers?. Thirty-two of these 
families had less than $12 a week. Their 
average weekly .expenditures were but 
$9.18—or at the rate of $477.36 a year. 
A glance at the accounts is enough to dis- 
close the inadequacy of this provision. 

But these 32 families average so much 
less than $12 a week that it is not 
fair to judge our 25,000 men by 
them. How do the families fare who 
spend from $12 to $15 a week? Miss 
Byington gives us the items for 16 
families in this wage-group, with an 
average total expenditure of $13.32 or 
a scant $700 a year. These families 

1Homestead, the Households of a Milltown. 
By Margaret F. Byington. One of the six Pitts- 
burgh Survey volumes of the Russell Sage Found- 


ation. This book may be had at THw Survny of- 
fice for $1.50, or it will be mailed for $1.65. 
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pay about $10 a month rent, but 
ten of them live with more than two 
persons to a room, and only five have 
city water in the house. They pay on 
the average 24 cents per man per day for 
food, but four of the 16 spend less than 


22 cents. Clothing they buy at the rate 
of $81.64 a year. Fifty cents a week for 
insurance provides only for burial, 


should death occur. The only item that 
looks hopeful is the margin of $2.83 for 
all other expenditures. But the families 
in this group were not self-indulgent ; 
20 cents paid the weekly bill for 
liquor and tobacco, 47 cents went for 
medical service, 42 cents for furnish- 
ings and minor household expenses, 
leaving only $1.23 for carfare, papers, 
recreation, education and miscellaneous 
expenditures. It is no wonder that some 
of these 16 families reported but three 
cents a week for recreation. It would 
have taxed the ingenuity of the late 
Edward Atkinson, I believe, to finance a 
family of five on $13 a week in 
Homestead. But, granting that he 
could do it, granting that the wife of 
every thirteen-dollar wage earner is as 
thrifty a manager as the inventor of the 
Aladdin oven, the fact confronts us that 
two-thirds of the employes in the Pitts- 
burgh region do not get as much as 
$13 a week—not even as much as $12. 
It follows then either that the mass of 
the unskilled laborers do not have a 
family to support, or that they do not 
support it. And the Pittsburgh Survey 
has abundantly verified this deduction. 

The median wage for the employes 
of all the factory industries of the coun- 
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try is stated by the Census Bureau 
to have been in 1905 between ten and 
twelve dollars. If the budgets that we 
have been considering are in any way 
representative, it is difficult to believe 
that in cities like New York, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago this is a living wage, save 
for a-single man. We need the light of 
further investigation of the question, by 
industries and localities, but where we 
find such tokens of a low standard of liv- 
ing as the crowding of homes with lodg- 
ers, dependence upon the earnings of 
mother and children, recurring debt and 
destitution, the presumption raised by 
our study of the budgets is strengthened. 
Where congested housing is all that cam 
be had for one-fourth of the family 
income, where dependence on charity is 
the only refuge in case of illness and ac- 
cident, we have further corroboration 
of our tentative conclusions. 

That newcomers. from Europe can be 
had with fresh strength for sale at low 
prices does not prevent the deterioration 
of their children. John Daniels, in his 
Buffalo Survey’, finds evidence among 
the Poles of the same depressing effect 
of a low standard, even when accompani- 
ed by the actual saving. of a part 
of .. the ‘meager’ imcome. It“ is. Yas 
important for us to find out whether we 
are heedlessly exhausting the working 
power of our people as whether we are 
wantonly wasting our natural resources, 
and if it be true that we are thus allow- 
ing our industries to eat into our human 
capital, it behooves us to apply corrective 
measures before it is too late. 
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All recent investigations and estimates ~ 


of the cost of maintaining workingmen’s 
families show that at the present time 
the very lowest sum upon which a family 
of moderate size can live in elementary 
health, decency, and security, is seven 
hundred dollars a year in the towns and 
smaller cities, and from eight hundred 


to nine hundred dollars in the largest 
cities. (Standard of Living in New 
York, by R. C. Chapin.?) All available 
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*The Standard of Living Among Workingmen’s 
Families in New York City. By Robert Coit 
Chapin, Ph.D. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Publication. By mail of Tum Survny, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York, for $2. 
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Statistics of wages indicate that consid- 
erably more than one-half, probably two- 
thirds, of the adult male wage earners 
in America receive less than seven hun- 
dred dollars annually. (Bulletin No. 93. 
Twelfth U. S. Census.) 

These facts are at once a grave re- 
proach to our Christian civilization, and 
a grave menace to our national welfare. 
They are a grave reproach to Christian 
civilization because every one of those 
persons who 
are forced to 
live below the 
normal = stand- 
ard is a human 
being possessed 
BAntrinsic 
worth and sac- 
redness, having 
an absolute an 
imperishable 
value, all of 
which, as the 
German po- 
litical writer, 
Gierke, tells us 
was_ revealed 
by Christianity. 
The most in- 
Sue it 1 cant 
child, the most 


degraded and 
Copa 4 ted 
worker, is 


equal in moral 
importance and 
in the eyes of 
God to. tie 
greatest states- 
mans or tie 
most _ efficient 
captain of industry. Because of his per- 
sonality.the worker has an equal right 
with the capitalist to at least the elemen- 
tary requisites of reasonable life and 
reasonable development of personality. 


When, through no fault of his own, the 


wage of the worker is inadequate to this 
end, his personal dignity is outraged and 
his indestructible rights violated, for he 
has an indestructible right, either against 
his employer or against society, to the 
minimum conditions of a decent liveli- 
hood. To deny this is to assume that 
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men are not equal as persons, and that 
some human beings may lawfully be used 
as mere instruments to the welfare of 
others; or that God did not intend the re- 
sources and opportunities of the earth 
to be available in a reasonable degree for 
all His children. Against this assump- 
tion the principles of natural morality and 
of democracy, no less than the teaching 
of Christianity, utter an emphatic pro- 
test. Any attempt to evade the force 
of this protest 
by appealing to 
consideratio n s 
of in dustrial 
prosperity 
social utility, 
> will lack logical 
and moral val- 
idity; for the 
exploitation of 
one section of 
the community 
for a so-called 
social ‘end 
means in the 
concrete the 
subordination 
of one group 
of persons to 
another, albeit 
larger group of 
persion Seele 
means that 
men are to be 
treated as es- 
sentially un- 
equal. If it is 
to be defended 
at all the de- 
fense must be 
based frankly 
upon force, physical and intellectual, and 
not upon moral grounds. 

This is the individual and the moral 
side of the problem, and it would seem 
to be logically and fundamentally more 
important than the social side. While 
society is something more than the sum 
of its individual members, apart from 
these it is a mere abstraction; while it is 
in a very real sense an organism, unlike 
the physical organism, it exists for the 
sake of its constituent elements ; while its 
immediate and formal end is the com- 
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mon good, its ultimate and concrete ob- 
ject is the good of all its component 
individuals. Nevertheless, the welfare of 
society can and ought to be considered 
in itself, as something immediately and 
formally different from the welfare of its 
members, or any particular group of 
them. In the long run, however, social 
and individual welfare are interdepend- 
ent, fostéred by the same means and 
hindered by the same obstacles. The in- 
jury done to social welfare by insuffi- 
cient wages and subnormal planes of 
living is quite as certain, though not 
always quite as obvious, as their evil 
effects upon the individuals immediately 
concerned. 

The social injury has been strikingly 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. Webb through 
the illustration of parasitism. Those in- 
‘dustries which do not pay wages 
sufficient for the physical efficiency and 
the reproduction of their workers, are 
called parasitic trades because they 
draw part of their productive energy 
from the general stock of the nation, in- 
stead of from within themselves. We 
may distinguish two forms of industrial 
parasitism, the mild and the extreme. 
In the former the workers, or some of 
them, are partly supported by their hus- 
bands, brothers, fathers, or other rela- 
tives, and thus are enabled to live at or 
near the normal standard. These are for 
the most part women workers and child 
workers. From the viewpoint of national 
welfare this mild parasitism is an evil 
only indirectly, inasmuch as it gives to the 
industries in which it exists an unfair 
advantage over competing industries 
which pay living wages, and thus con- 
tinually attracts capital and labor from 
the latter to the former. The subsidizing 
of the workers has, therefore, a very 
important influence in extending the area 
of parisitism, both mild and extreme. 

In the extreme form of parasitism the 
underpaid workers do not receive from 
other sources sufficient assistance to 
maintain health, industrial efficiency, and 
the conditions of family life. The chief 
consequences of this situation are: the 
young workers who might have become 
more productive through training are de- 
prived of the opportunity; women 
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workers are in great numbers rendered 
unfit for the burdens of motherhood; to 
the children who are born into the fami- 
lies of these exploited classes are denied 
the conditions of healthy moral and phys- 
ical development, and they grow up even 
less efficient than their parents; forced to 
live below the normal level, the workers 
are unable to turn out a normal amount 
of product during the time they are 


actually at work; their total working time ~ 


is shortened by an abnormal amount of 
sickness and premature death. 

These facts represent the industrial 
loss to the community. In addition, 
there is a direct financial loss, owing to 
the large outlay for private and public 
relief to these workers in times of sick- 
ness, unemployment, and old age, and a 
considerable increase in expenditures on 
account of crime that can be directly 
traced to the subnormal conditions in 
which these people are compelled to live. 

Manifestly it is tmpossible to give any- 
thing like a statistical presentation, or 
even an approximate description, of 
these losses as they occur in the United 
States. Some idea of their possible pro- 
portions may, however, be obtained from 
a glance at Great Britain, where the evil 
of exploitation is much older and much 
greater, both extensively and intensively. 
One of the conclusions forced upon Mr. 
Rowntree during his investigation of con- 
ditions in York, was that one-half of the 
deplorably large amount of primary pov- 
erty in that city could be traced to low 
wages. In an editorial on the rapid de- 
terioration of the race throughout the 
world on account of bad industrial con- 
ditions, the Medical Record of Feb- 
ruary I9, 1910, declared that 


Great Britain is today confronted by a not 
only numerically great but steadily increas- 
ing class of physical, mental and moral de- 
fectives of her own producing, who have in 
turn created problems in sociology, crimi- 
nology and public health which threaten her 
very national existence. It is stated that the 
average British recruit for the Crimean war, 
when England contained a large class of 
well-fed, sturdy yeomanry, was nearly three 
inches taller, and néarly thirty pounds heavier 
than the average recruit for the Boer war, two 
generations later, when an undernourished, 
degenerate population, four out of five of 
which lived in cities, was found to have de- 
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weloped:. «=... ... Jf. it»-cannot, be _ justly 
claimed that a large part of the American 
population is as yet suffering from chronic 
mal-nutrition—as is the case with the British 
masses—still it can be safely asserted that our 


poorer classes are already practically on its 
verge. 


To be sure, a considerable part of this 
degeneration may be the inevitable re- 
sult of town life, independently of planes 
of living, but a very great part of it can 
undoubtedly be attributed to insufficient 
food, clothing and housing. 

Evidently the national losses that we 
are considering are not offset by the sup- 
posed fact that the exploited workers 
turn out cheaper goods. We have heard 
a great deal lately about the conservation 
of natural resources, and the wasteful 
exploitation of the soil. We easily re- 
alize that the cost of restoring our 
agricultural land to its normal pro- 
ductivity will be much greater than would 
have been the cost of preventing its de- 
terioration, and that the average level of 
prices of agricultural products will in the 
long run be considerably higher than it 
would have been had farmers adopted the 
method of prevention. The early saving 
in prices will not compensate for the later 
loss arising from deterioration of the 
soil. Neither will the assumed saving 
in the prices of the goods produced by the 
exploited works equal the loss due to 
lower industrial efficiency, sickness, pov- 
erty and crime. If the underpaid workers 
were able to produce a normal amount 
of product annually during their shorter 
working lives, and if they were then so 
considerate as to disappear suddenly, 
leaving no burden of sickness or funeral 
expenses to the community, the policy 
of exploitation might be socially. profit- 
able and expedient—“might be,” for the 
result is by no means certain. - But the 
workers do not turn out a normal amount 
of product during their working years, 
and they do create abnormal burdens 
for the community. By expediency as 
well as by morality the parasitic industry 
stands condemned. There may be ex- 
ceptional industries that are deserving of 
a temporary subsidy, but this should come 


_ from the state in the form of a direct 


bonus, and not in the form of human 
exploitation. As a general rule, an in- 
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dustry that is not self-supporting, that 
cannot pay living wages to all its em- 
ployes, has no valid reason for existing. 
If its products are not in sufficient de- 
mand to command prices adequate to this 
end, they ought not to be produced. 
How, then are the millions of Amer- 
ican workers who are unable to support 
a normal standard of living to be brought 
up to that standard? Not by the auto- 
matic operation of blind economic forces; 
for bitter experience has compelled us to 
reject the complacent assumptions of the 
theory of “economic harmonies.” We 
have learned that competition, if left to 
itself, invariably forces wages downward 
instead of upward. Even the late Francis 
A. Walker wrote some thirty-five years 
ago: “There is thereafter no virtue at 
all, no tendency even, in strictly industrial 
forces or relations to make good that 
great loss’ (The Wages Question, p. 
83). This was written in reply to Pro- 
fessor Perry’s contention that competi- 
tion among capitalists would inevitably 
and soon enable an oppressed group of 
laborers to recover the ground that they 
had lost. About fifteen years later 
Walker applied the same thought to the 
laboring classes generally: “Nothing, 
economically speaking, can save in- 
dustrial society from progressive degra- 
dation except the spirit and the power in 
the working classes to resist being 
crowded down.” (Elements of Political 
Economy, p. 266). In the case of the 
great majority of the underpaid, how- 
ever, both the spirit and the power of 
adequate resistance are wanting. The 
low-skilled workman “cannot organize 
because he is so poor, so ignorant, so 
weak. Because he is not organized he 
continues to be poor, ignorant, weak. 
Here is the great dilemma, of which who- 
ever shall have found the key will have 
done much to solve the problem of pov- 
erty.” (Hobson, Problems of Poverty, 
p. 227). The instances in which organ- 
ization has succeeded in improving the 
condition of those below the normal level 
are exceptional. Nor can relief be ex- 
pected from the employer. The majority 
of those who are able to pay living wages 
will not do so voluntarily because they 
believe that it would not be profitable. 
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The majority of those who realize that 
higher wages would be followed by a 
more than proportionate increase in the 
efficiency of the workers and the size 
of their product, are either unable or 
afraid to make the large initial outlay 
that would be required to inaugurate the 
new system. Finally, industrial educa- 
tion, which would enable a large propor- 
tion of the children of the underpaid to 
rise into higher occupations, and a con- 
siderable restriction of immigration, 
which would likewise check the increase 
in the number of unskilled, might in time 
prove an adequate remedy; but they are 
both far in the future, and their full 
effects are still more remote. 

There seems to be but one measure 
that gives promise of anything like gen- 
eral efficacy, namely, the establishment 
by law of minimum rates of wages that 
will equal or approximate the normal 
standards of living for the different 
groups of workers. And the most effec- 
tive method of introducing such legisla- 
tion seems to be the minimum wage 
board. This is a board or committee 
composed in equal numbers of the em- 
ployers and employes in a trade, together 
with one or more disinterested persons. 
No employer would be prevented from 
paying more than the rate fixed by the 
board, but every employer would be for- 
bidden under legal penalties to pay less. 
It would seem that this device of mini- 
mum wage boards is not merely the only 
one that offers general relief, but would 
naturally fit in with and strengthen all 
partial measures, such as organization of 
the employes, good will and enlightened 
selfishness among the employers, restric- 
tion of immigration, and industrial edu- 
cation. In fact, a great part of its ef- 
ficacy would be derived from the co- 
operation of these partial remedies. On 
the other hand, the latter can never be- 
come active, vital or effective until they 
are preceded by the establishment of 
minimum wage boards. 

The objections to this proposal are nu- 
merous, but not nearly so formidable as 
they appear to the average person. In the 
first place, legal regulation of wages prob- 
ably strikes most Americans as exceed- 
ingly novel, if not revolutionary. Our 
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national constitution was drawn up, our 
political institutions organized, and our 
theories of the sphere of legislation 
formed and developed under the influ- 
ence of a philosophy which regarded 
men as equal not only juridically and 
politically, but as approximately equal 
physically and intellectually. The found- 
ers of our government believed that if 
all class privileges and all economic 
favoritism were abolished, if the legal 
restraints upon industry which had by, 
that time become antiquated, were re- 
pealed, and if complete freedom of con- 
tract and of competition were substitut- 
ed, every member of the community 
would be able to protect himself An the 
struggle with his equals, and all would 
be able to pursue and attain dn ample 
degree of welfare. In a word, our eco- 
nomic life and its relations to the state 
were from the beginning of our national 
existence dominated by the theory of 
laissez-faire, the theory that social and 
individual welfare would be best pro- 
moted by a policy under which the state 
should not interfere in the affairs of in- 
dustry, except to prevent fraud, violence 
or theft. 

Before long, however, the people found 
that the complacent expectations built 
upon this theory were not realized; that 
the forces of supply and demand did not 
automatically promote either equality or 
humanity; that in the industrial world 
people were unequal not only physically, 
as in the case of women and children 
against men, but economically, as in the 
case. of the individual laborer against the 
individual employer, and the consumer 
against the monopolist. They realized 
that large sections of the population 
would continue to suffer grave hardship 
and injustice unless protection were ob- 
tained through legislation. Hence the 
enactment of laws regulating safety and 
sanitation in factories, laws fixing a mini- 
mum age for working children and a 
minimum working day for both women 
and children, laws in restraint of mo- 
nopoly, and laws regulating the services 
and charges of public utility corpora- 
tions. 

Why should we hesitate to prevent by 
legislation the hardship, injustice and 
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social waste due to freedom of contract 
in the matter of wages? Instead of op- 
posing, historical precedent favors the 
method. Down to the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, wages in commercial 
and industrial employments had been in 
most cases fixed either by formal statutes 
and edicts, by the ordinances of quasi- 
legal corporations such as the medieval 
guilds, or by custom, which was as effec- 
tive as law, and as little subject to the 
influence of free contract. Speaking 
_ generally, we may say that it is the pres- 
ent system, and not the method of regu- 

lating wages by law, that is an innova- 
' tion. Nor does the legal determination 
of wages differ in principle from the 
other industrial legislation that we have 
already enacted. Every argument of the 
latter can be urged with at least equal 
force in favor of the former. In both 
instances the law is designed to protect 
one section of the community against 
exploitation by another section. A wage 
that will enable the worker to live decent- 
ly is as important and as necessary as 
protection to life, limb, and vitality in 
the factory, or the safeguarding of his 
income from the extortionate prices of 
monopoly. All legislation is ultimately 
for the benefit of concrete human beings, 
and every law is justified which, without 
doing injustice to any class, brings a 
wider measure of justice to some class or 
classes of the community. 

The second objection to be considered 
is that drawn from the federal constitu- 
tion. Any attempt to regulate wages by 
law would seem to conflict with those 
constitutional provisions against the tak- 
ing of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law, against any abridge- 
ment of the right of free contract, and 
against the granting of privileges or im- 
munities to any class of citizens. Proba- 
bly if these provisions were interpreted 
in their widest and most general compre- 
hension, as the tendency was formerly, 
they would be an effective bar to all leg- 
islation regulating age, hours and wages, 
and even sanitation and safety, in so far 
as these measures were designed for 
the benefit of the workers alone. For 
all such legislation interferes with free- 
dom of contract, and is in favor of a 
special class. Hence Professor Adams 
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observes that the labor laws that have 
been sustained by the American courts 
are easiest explained and understood as 
a collection of exceptions to these gen- 
eral rules (Labor Problems, p. 464). 
The fundamental and far-reaching prin- 
ciple upon which the courts have per- 
mitted most of these exceptions to and 
contraventions of the constitutional pro- 
visions above mentioned, is the right and 
duty of the state to exercise its police 
power in the interest of the public health, 
especially of the weaker classes. 

Two observations by the United States 
Supreme Court are worth citing here, as 
indicating a departure from the earlier 
tendency, and a more enlightened and 
more encouraging attitude. In its decis- 
ion upholding the Utah eight-hour law 
for adult males in mines (the case of 
Holden vs. Hardy), the court declared 
that in dangerous or unhealthful em- 
ployments, employer and employe “do 
not stand upon an equality;” that the 
laborers “are practically constrained to 
obey the rules laid down by the proprie- 
tors,’ and that in such cases “the legis- 
lature may properly interpose its author- 
ity” in the interest of the workers. This 
is a frank recognition of the fact that 
unlimited freedom of contract is not the 
unmixed good that it is assumed to be 
by the constitution and by our early 
political philosophy. Neither the public 
health, nor the welfare of women or chil- 
dren was involved in this case, but the 
welfare and health of a class of male 
adults; yet the court decided that this 
species of class legislation, and this re- 
striction of the right of free contract, 
were constitutional. In its opinion sus- 
taining the ten-hour law for women in 
laundries (Muller vs. Oregon) the same 
court declared that “woman is properly . 
placed in a class by herself, and legisla- 
tion designed for her protection may be 
sustained, even when like legislation is 
not necessary for men and could not be 
sustained.” Here is an implicit ac- 
ceptance of an elementary, but far-reach- 
ing, principle of reason and common 
sense: while legislation should treat all 
individuals and classes equally in so far 
as they are equal, it ought just as surely 
to treat them unequally in those respects 
in which they are unequal. Nevertheless 
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this elementary principle of proportional 
justice is at least verbally contradicted 
by the provision about class legislation 
in the constitution. 

Under the influence of public opinion 
and a larger judicial outlook, this prin- 
ciple, and the principle noted above in the 
Utah case, could very well be made to 
sustain minimum wage legislation. For 
the latter is as certainly, though not as 
obviously, required to secure genuine 
freedom of contract, and to protect the 
health and vitality of a class that is other- 
wise unable to protect itself, as an eight- 
hour law for men in mines and a ten- 
hour law for women in laundries. At 
any rate, amendment of the constitution 
is not a physical impossibility, and is 
apparently inevitable if we are to ob- 
tain all the legislation demanded by our 
changed social and industrial conditions. 

It is asserted, in the third place, that 
minimum wage laws could not be en- 
forced. Undoubtedly they could not be 
enforced perfectly, but there is no suffi- 
cient reason to think that they would not 
be obeyed as fully as the great majority 
of legal enactments. On the contrary, 
the proportion of the population desir- 
ing the enforcement of such legislation 
would be perhaps larger than in the case 
of most laws that are fairly well ob- 
served. The appeal to the failure of 
the old wage legislation in the eighteenth 
century is not valid; for, as Professor 
Adams points out, these regulations were 
established by an autocratic minority 
against the interests of the great ma- 
jority, for the maintenance of maximum 
instead of minimum rates of wages; and 
yet many of them were consistently en- 
forced for centuries, until the landed 
gentry began to lose control of the gov- 
ernment (Labor Problems, p. 499). To- 
day minimum wage legislation would be 
in favor of the majority, inaugurated 
and supported by the majority, and en- 
forced by a sympathetic administration. 

Finally, we come to the most impor- 
tant objection, the one drawn from eco- 
nomic considerations. Those who urge 
this objection do not, as a rule, deny that 
the natural and technical resources of 
the country are sufficient to provide de- 
cent. wages for the vast majority, and 
considerably more than this for the re- 
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mainder of the population. All they con- 
tend is that the economic processes of 
production, exchange, distribution and 
consumption could not be so modified by 
the proposed legislation as to bring about 
this happy result. Specifically and in 
brief their argument is this: An in- 
crease in the wages of the underpaid in 
any given industry would cause an in- 
crease in the cost of production; in- 
creased cost of production would necessi- 
tate a rise in the price of the product; 
the latter would be followed by lessened 
demand, at least on the part of those con- 
sumers who were not also producers of 
the goods in question; and the diminished 
demand would either be balanced by an 
increased demand on the part of the 
laborers whose wages had been increased, 
or it would not be thus balanced. In the 
former hypothesis, the workers would 
lose as consumers all that they had gained 
as producers; in the latter contingency, 
some of them would be thrown out of 
employment. 

The objection looks formidable, but 
only because of its bold and easy as- 
sumptions, and its evasion of the task 
of specific analysis. It is no more valid 
against a legal minimum wage than it is 
against any other measure that aims to 
benefit labor at the immediate and appar- 
ent expense of the employer. Every suc- 
cessful effort of a labor union to obtain 
more wages, shorter hours, or any other 
improvement in working conditions, and 
every legal regulation of factory condi- 
tions, of the length of the working 
day or the age of the working child, 
puts a new burden on the employer and 
tends to increase the cost of production 
and the price of the product. Conse- 
quently, if the objection were sound, the 
whole, policy of trade unionism and all 
the achievements of labor legislation 
would have been futile and without bene- 
fit to the working class. As a matter of 
fact, this argument has always been used 
against any interference with freedom 
of contract between master and man, 
whether by legal or by trade union action. 
It was for many years effectively urged 
both by manufacturers and economists 
against the first proposals to limit the 
hours of labor and the age of child em- 
ployessin the English factories, something 
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less than a century ago. If it had pre- 
vailed English women would still be la- 
boring as beasts of burden harnessed to 
cars in the depths of mines; children from 
five years upward would still be toiling in 
the English factories sixteen and even 
eighteen hours a day under the lash of 
an overseer; English laborers of all 
classes would still be forbidden by law 
to organize for self-protection; the era of 
English wage slavery would have been 
prolonged in ever-increasing harshness 
to the present hour, and the degeneration 
of the city populations of England would 
have been infinitely greater than it has 
actually become (Cf. Gibbins, Industry 
in England, p. 391, sq.). 

Experience has shown that the injuri- 
ous results predicted by the opponents 
of labor legislation and labor organiza- 
tions have not taken place. In the ma- 
jority of instances the greater part of 
the additional cost has been met by an 
increased efficiency in the productive 
process, that is, in labor, in machinery, 
and in the combination of these two fac- 
tors. Another part has come out of the 
profits of those concerns that were ob- 
taining more than the usual amount of 
interest on their investment. Precisely 
the same forces would operate in those 
industries in which wages would be 
raised by law to a decent level. It is not, 
indeed, true that every increase in wages 
will be followed by an equivalent increase 
in productive efficiency, so that all the 
added cost of production will be provid- 
ed by the workers themselves or by the 
workers in conjunction with better tech- 
nical processes. This will happen in 
some cases, but no general rule can be 
formulated to indicate when it will hap- 
pen (Cf. Hobson, The Evolution of Mod- 
ern Capitalism, Ch. XIV., New Ed.). It 
seems quite probable, however, that 
where the increase in wages is merely 
sufficient to raise the worker from a con- 
dition of sub-normal to one of normal 
physical efficiency, the greater part of the 
additional wages will be available in the 
form of a larger product. In other 
words, the underfed, underclothed, and 
underhoused laborer, when brought up to 
the level of a normal standard of living, 
is able to create most of the difference 
between starvation wages and the re- 
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muneration necessary to maintain the 
normal standard. The greater part of 
the remaining cost of the higher wages 
would probably come through the sub- 
stitution of machinery for hand labor, 
and of better machinery for antiquated 
processes; through the elimination of the 
less efficient directors of industry, and 
the better organization of the productive 
forces; and through a reduction of the 
returns on monopolistic capital, and on 
capital that would suffer such a reduc- 
tion rather than take flight into other in- 
dustries. Nevertheless, it is overwhelm- 
ingly probable that some of the additional 
cost would, in some of the industries, be 
transferred to the product in the form of 
higher prices. 

How large this increase in prices 
would be cannot be determined even 
approximately. Obviously it would dif- 
fer in different industries. The one gen- 
eral statement that seems to be fairly 
safe is that the total increase in prices 
in all the industries affected would be 
less than half the total increase in wages. 
Consequently, even if the laborers them- 
selves were the sole consumers of their 
products, they would gain in wages much 
more than they would lose on account 
of the higher prices that they would be 
obliged to pay as consumers. In most 
industries, however, the workers would 
consume only a small fraction of the 
goods of which they are the producers. 
By far the greater part would be, as 
now, consumed by persons not connected 
with the industry. Now it is morally 
certain that the latter would not buy as 
much as they formerly did of the goods 
upon which the price was raised. On the 
other hand, it is no less certain that they 
would not reduce their demand in ex- 
act proportion to the rise in the price. 
In other words, they would as a body 
pay out a larger sum total for the pur- 
chase of these goods than they had paid 
formerly. Some of them, indeed, would 
take just as much of the goods as before; 
others would take somewhat less, but 
would still expend a larger sum total; 
while others would reduce their pur- 
chases by an amount fully equivalent to 
the increased price. The net result, 
therefore, is twofold: first, a part of the 
increased wage cost would be defrayed 


® 
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by consumers not engaged in the indus- 
try, and by consumers who were engaged 
in the industry, but whose remuneration 
was not affected by the operation of the 
minimum wage law; and, second, there 
would be some falling off in the combined 
demand for goods by these two classes of 
consumers. Consequently, it would seem 
that this decrease in demand must lead 
to a smaller product in some of the in- 
dustries affected by the minimum wage 
iegislation. 

This inference, however, is fallacious, 
inasmuch as it leaves out of account the 
increased purchasing power of the work- 
ers whose wages would be raised. The 
latter would create a new demand for 
the products of the affected industries in 
two ways: directly, because the bene- 
fited workers would expend part of their 
increased remuneration for these prod- 
ucts, and indirectly, since their increased 
demand for the products of other indus- 
tries would increase the purchasing pow- 
er of those employed in the latter, part of 
which would be exchanged for the prod- 
ucts of the workers in the industries af- 
fected by the minimum wage regulation. 
So many factors and so many elements 
of prophecy are involved in the problem, 
that the net result as to employment can- 
not be foretold with any degree of confi- 
cence. Nevertheless, experience, analo- 
gy and all the available indications 
would seem to justify the assertion that 
the sum total of employment, both within 

-and without the affected industries, 
would not necessarily be diminished, and 
would not improbably be increased. 

Even if some of the workers should 
be thrown out of employment the general 
effect would be good. The number of 
workers who would be able to fit their 
children for and to rise themselves into 
higher occupations would be increased, 
while the social cost of lessened vitality 
and various forms of dependence among 
those actually employed would. be greatly 
diminished. Most imnortant of all, an 
increase in unemployment arising out of 
a legal regulation of wages would force 
the state to face sauarely and in a com- 
prehensive way the whole problem of the 
unemployed and the unemployable. To 
this we shall have to come sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better. We 
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need public labor exchanges for an ade- 
quate adjustment of supply to demand in 
place and time, labor colonies for those 
who can but will not work effectively, 
and employment in public enterprises for 
those who cannot be taken care of by the 
other two methods. If all these meas- 
ures combined should fall short of com- 
plete effectiveness, both individual and 
social welfare would suggest that the 
state should even support some of the 
laboring class in idleness rather than 
permit anyone of average efficiency to 
work for less than living wages. 

In this, as in all other cases where 
there is question of the solution of a 
social problem, an ounce of fact is worth 
a pound of theory. Unfortunately we 
have as yet no sufficient amount of facts, 
in the sense of experience, to afford such 
guidance. What we have, however, is 
distinctly favorable. The compulsory 
arbitration laws of New Zealand and of 
some of the Australian states embody the 
principle of a legal minimum wage, inas- 
much as the rates fixed by the arbitration 
courts are the lowest that any employer 
is permitted to pay throughout the trade 
involved in the dispute and the award. 
Despite their limitations, these laws have 
been successful, not only in securing in- 
dustrial peace, but in maintaining decent 
wages in all the trades affected. This 
is the verdict of all impartial observers. 
Victoria, Australia, has had minimum 
wage boards since 1896. They consist 
of two groups numerically equal, chosen 
from among the employers and the em- 
ployes in an industry, together with a 
chairman elected by both these groups or 
appointed by the governor. At the be- 
ginning there were only six boards, but 
the number has increased steadily, until 
it has reached thirty-eight or more. 
Eleven of these have been established at 
the request of employers. Since 1904 
the boards are forbidden to fix higher 
rates than those paid by the reputable 
employers in a trade. Workers who fall 
below the average in speed or efficiency 
can obtain permits to work for less than 
the legal minimum, but the number of 
these must never be greater than one in 
five in any establishment. There is a 
court of appeals to which the decisions 
of the boards may be taken for revision. 
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This Victorian scheme was inaugu- 
rated during a period of business de- 
pression, and has since been tested by 
good times and moderately good times. 
Through an oversight of the Legislature 
in 1902 the boards were deprived of legal 
authority, but so great was the dissatis- 
faction ensuing that the law was quickly 
re-enacted. Among the beneficial effects 
of the boards enumerated by Mr. 
Macrosty, an impartial witness, are: a 
better organization of industrial factors 
and processes, no rise of prices to the 
consumer, and an increase of both wages 
and employment in dull times, as com- 
pared with the trades in which no wage 
boards existed (Trade Unions and Labor 
Problems, pp. 213-216). Another com- 
petent and fair observer, Dr. Victor S. 
Clark, declares that, “the wages of all 
female workers and of all adult male 
workers are higher in the trades affected 
by the boards; but the wages of boys and 
youths are higher in occupations free 
from government control’ (The Labor 
Movement in Australasia, p. 148). The 
boys get higher pay in the unregulated 
trades because they do men’s work there, 
while in the regulated trades the em- 
ployment of juvenile labor is discour- 
aged. The obvious and urgent remedy 


_for this condition is to extend the opera- 


tion of the boards to all trades, compel 
employers to pay boys and women men’s 
wages for men’s work, and provide some 
comprehensive plan of industrial train- 
ing and apprenticeship. If, as is prob- 
able, the minimum wages legislation 
forces the state to take up the latter 
problem sooner than it otherwise would 
have acted, the legislation will have still 
another achievement to its credit. 

Dr. Clark’s general conclusion is that 
no final judgment as to the value of the 
boards is now possible; that while the 
law has not eradicated the evils it was 
designated to meet, “nevertheless it ap- 
pears to have mitigated them,” and that 
“the workers themselves, who ought to 
be the best judges, commend the effect of 
the act.” Indeed, the minimum wage 
legislation is, according to the report of 
the Select Committee on Home Work 
appointed by the British Parliament, 
“very largely and generally, if not uni- 
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versally approved by the people of Aus- 
tralia.” The tendency seems to be to- 
ward extending the law to all trades, and 
this is well; for its best effects cannot 
be obtained until it is applied universally, 
and systematic provision is made for the 
unempioyed and the unemployable. 

Dr. Clark declares that state responsi- 
bility for a living wage, which is implied 
in the Victorian legislation, “logically 
leads to the responsibility of the state for 
employment at that wage.’’ So much is 
not necessarily included in the theory. 
On its face a law of this kind merely 
lays down the principle that all workers 
of average efficiency who are employed 
must be paid sufficient to maintain them 
in conditions of decent living, although 
this principle undoubtedly suggests that 
the state has an equivalent duty toward 
those of its citizens who cannot find em- 
ployment. It is not, indeed, obliged to 
provide a livelihood for all its members 
directly, but it fails in one of its primary 
functions if it does not assure to them 
the conditions in which they can obtain 
a decent livelihood. If some of the popu- 
lation cannot obtain such conditions in 
private industry, they ought to be pro- 
vided with public employment. For the 
right to live decently by one’s labor is as 
important as the right to life and more 
important than the general right of 
property. 

The report of the select committee 
referred to above, recommended the 
establishment of minimum wage boards 
for the protection of the home workers 
in Great Britain. In accordance with 
this recommendation, Parliament passed 
such an act which went into effect at the 
beginning of the present year. The con- 
stitution of the British boards is substan- 
tially the same as that of the boards in 
Victoria. Inasmuch as they are to ap- 
ply only to home workers, who are the 
most helpless and the poorest paid of 
English laborers, the new experiment will 
have a distinct value. If it proves suc- 
cessful in even a moderate degree, it will, 
in conjunction with the experience of 
Victoria, create an exceedingly strong 
presumption in favor of the universal 
value of minimum wage legislation. 

Some who admit that minimum wage 
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boards would effect considerable im- 
provement in the condition of the under- 
paid, deny that they would prove an ade- 
quate remedy. Since the radical cause 
- of insufficient wages is an excessive sup- 
ply of unskilled labor, no measure will 
afford permanent relief that does not re- 
duce this oversupply. Not even state 
employment of all who could not find 
work otherwise would be effective; for 
the latter would be unskilled laborers, 
and their product, therefore, be thrown 
upon a market that is already overstocked 
with that class of goods. Hence the only 
adequate remedies are limitation of off- 
spring among the families of the un- 
skilled, restriction of immigration, and 
universal industrial education. There is 
considerable force in these observations. 
Nevertheless, deliberate limitation of the 
size of families is delusive, immoral, and 
socially demoralizing. Some restriction 
of immigration would no doubt be help- 
ful and wise, and a comprehensive 
scheme of industrial education, which 
will not only increase the efficiency of the 
unskilled but reduce their numbers by a 
leveling-up process, is a crying necessity. 
No advocate of minimum wage legis- 
lation contends that it would be all-suf- 
ficient. It must be supplemented by the 
measures just advocated, by far-reaching 
provision for the unemployed and unem- 
ployable, and by legislation that will pre- 
vent the exploitation of the consumer, 
and the limitation of opportunity through 
monopoly and special privilege. More- 
over, the adoption of most of these sup- 
plementary measures would be consider- 
ably hastened by the establishment and 
operation of minimum wage boards. The 
number and the grievances of the under- 
paid would be forced upon public at- 
tention, and the problem of devising ade- 
quate remedies would become a vital and 
urgent public question. 


It is not maintained that the proposed 
legislation could be universally enacted 
in a year, nor perhaps in ten years. The 
wage boards would probably have to be 
introduced gradually, in one trade after 
another. Hence the National Consum- 
ers’ League, which, in accord with the 
recently adopted policy of the interna- 
tional association, has taken up the advo- 
cacy of this legislation, aims for the pres- 
ent at its introduction into industries 
employing women and children. This 
is a very prudent move; for both public 
opinion and constitutional restrictions 
are less opposed to the measure in the 
case of these classses of workers than in 
that of men. And the former need it 
quite as badly as the latter. 

With these limitations, the minimum 
wage boards would, the writer firmly be- 
lieves, prove a fundamental, thorough- 
going and adequate remedy for the evi 
of underpaid labor. This much it prom- 
ises, and this much. is not even promised 
by any other measure that has been or 
can be suggested. All other methods of 
meeting the problem are partial, or re- 
quire so much time to produce their full 
effects, that no lover of his country or 
his kind can contemplate with equanimity 
the individual misery and the social 
losses that will ensue before that far-off 
day arrives. The writer rejects the alter- 
native of socialism because he regards 
it as iniquitous and ineffective or, at any 
rate, as possibly effective only after all 
other methods have been tried and found 
wanting. 

In conclusion, the writer ventures to 
express the hope that his readers will be 
led to study sympathetically the question 
whether minimum wage boards do not 
appear to provide an effective method of 
attacking one of the great causes, un- 
doubtedly the greatest social cause, of 
dependence and delinquency. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


_A United States “Baedeker’ for Italian 
immigrants has been published under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Daughters of the 
American Revolution. It is a fascinating 
little book for an American to look over, and 
it is full of useful information for any newly- 
arrived Italian into whose hands it may fall. 
The thing now is to get it into the hands of all 
intending immigrants who can read it. 

“Tl presidente degli Stati Uniti” greets the 
immigrant at the frontispiece; “Giorgio” 
Washington, “il padre della Patria,;’ follows 
after a few pages; and attractive pictures of 
evening classes in English, classes in car- 
pentry, domestic science, swimming, lectures 
on tuberculosis, and so on (apparently all for 
Italians), are scattered through the book. An 
outline map of the United States has a black 
map of Italy superimposed on it near the 
Mississippi river, to re-enforce the statement 
that its area is thirty-two-and-a-half times 
that of Italy. 

What happens on arriving at Ellis Island; 
how to find work; how to travel; the advan- 
tages of the country (“Jn campegna si trova 
ricchezza e salute’) ; the form of government; 
how to become a citizen; how to send money 
home (but also how to save it, with a state- 
ment of the probability of postal savings 
banks “ben presto”); the important laws for 
immigrants to know; tariff and postal regu- 
lations; and other such things, constitute the 
subject matter of the eighty-five pages, ending 
with “La liberta che illumina il mondo” and 
a folded map of the country. From the 
opening sentence, that “the United States 
have always been the land of the immi- 
grants,’ our country, discovered by an Ital- 
ian and named for another, is pictured as the 
land of opportunity. Certainly no Italian of 
today who carries himself according to the 
advice contained in this “Guida” will be an 
unwelcome addition to our population. 


* * * 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
has rendered a valuable service to all the 
churches in putting out a fifty-page pamphlet, 
The Social=Mission of the Church by Rev. 
Alfred Wesley Wishart of Grand. Rapids, 
Mich. The-pamphlet is one of.a series edited 
by Shailer Matthews and published for the 
Social Service Commission of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. ; 

Mr. Wishart makes no attack upon the 
church but he quotes Professor Bruce as 


iGuida Pesit Blk a, 
Italiano. y ohn oster 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1910. Pp. 85. 
This book will be. sent upon request .by John 
Foster Carr, 156 Fifth avenue, New York. 


2The Social Mission of the Church. By Rey. 
Alfred Wesley Wishart, Philadelphia. American 
Baptist. Publication Society, 1910. Pp. 55. By 
mail of Tun Surypy, 105 Hast. 22d street, New 
York, postpaid, 18 cents. e Mer 
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saying, “To be enthusiastic about the church 
In its present condition is impossible.’ He 
traces the growth of discontent with church 
achievements both in and out of the church 
and the history of recent attempts to make 
the church realize its social responsibility. 
_Especially interesting is the temperate, con- 
vincing way in which he answers those who 
assert that the one business of the church 
is “with sin, and salvation.” Church mem- 
bers, he says, often exhibit “socially de- 
structive political and business conduct.” “Can 
a single life,” he asks, however pure in itself, 
“find salvation for itself 7. e., save its soul, 
without discharging its duty to society?” 
With warnings to the over-zealous minis- 
ters who plunge their churches into sensa- 
tional experiments and call it social service, 
with strong emphasis upon the spiritual mo- 
tive upon which all service must depend, with 
practical advice as to how to co-operate with 
modern social movements, Mr. Wishart calls 
the churches back to the teaching of Jesus, 


‘which he asserts was a social gospel, con- 


cerned not only with a man but his environ- 
ment, and not only for one but all. 


* em 


A forceful expression of what infant mor- 
tality really means is found at the end of a 
thirty-page study of the statistics for Great 
Britain and Ireland® 

“A high ‘death rate’ means a high ‘damage 
rate,’ and necessarily a high rate of suffering. 
It is not the fit who survive and the unfit 
perish; it is—— 

“(rt) That thousands of healthy babies are 
yearly done to death by preventable diseases 
and unnecessarily evil surroundings; 

“(2) That thousands more babies are crip- 
pled, have their digestive organs seriously im- 
paired, are sown with the seeds of phthisis, 
become feeble-minded and physically de- 
teriorated, because they have never had a 
chance to live a healthy life; 

“(3): That a certain number of babies are 
born unfit to live owing to unnatural social 
conditions, and the evils of poverty, drink, 
disease, and undue industrial pressure, amid 
which their mothers live.” 


* & #* 


In Types from City Streets*, Hutchins Hap- 
good describes himself as an “intellectual and 
aesthetic adventurer” who “turns himself 
loose among the people” for what he calls a 


8Statistical Analysis of Infant Mortality and 
Its Causes inthe United Kingdom. By Helen 
M. Blagg. London. P. S. King and Son, 1910. 
Pp. 39. By mail of THr Survny, 105 Hast 22d 
street, New York, postpaid, 28 cents. 


4T'ypes from City Streets. By Hutchins Hap- 
good. Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 1910. Pp. 
379. This book may be obtained at the office of 
Tun Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, for 
$1.50, or it will be mailed for $1.60. 
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“temperamental good time.” We recognize 
him in the well-dressed “civilized” young man 
from “uptown” who is frequently revealed 
conversing in a,condescending manner with 
a “bum,” “tough,” or “spieler”’ girl “down- 
town.” 3 

Mr. Hapgood sees New York as a city di- 
vided by a tangible demarkation into an “up- 
town” for the higher class, and a “downtown” 
for the lower class! How little he knows his 
city! His way is not the way of those who 
have moved, charmed or amused us with their 
stories of the people. It is not the way of 
Myra Kelly, of “O. Henry” of Oppenheim 
or of Jacob Riis, to name a few who have 
written con amore of the people because they 
have understood them and have loved them. 
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It is quite possible to make a “bum,” a 
“tough” or a “spieler girl” interesting, but 
Mr. Hapgood somehow does not do it. He 
has not the power of characterization and the 
simple but illuminating style of those who 
have done it so well. 

The illustrations by Glenn O. Coleman 
seem to have the same faults as the prose. 
They do not spell New York to those who are 
familiar with its highways and byways, its 
high lights and deep shadows, or, to change the 
figure, they do not strike the note, or notes, 
of our varied heterogeneous life. They show 
mean streets and sordid groups, but they 
might be in any other city; in fact, they have 
more of the atmosphere of London than of 
New York. 


JOTTINGS 
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Boys under sixteen lining up for fifty yards 
dash at Dewey Beach, July 30. 


Athletic Sports in Boston.—Boston is this 
summer surpassing its success of last year 
in interesting a host of youngsters in 
track games and swimming. Under the 
leadership of the Boston boys’ games com- 
mittee, the work was inaugurated in the 
summer of 1909, when the co-operation 
of the Park, Bath and School Departments 
was secured. Prize medals were obtained, ten 
preliminary meets were held, and the final 
meet at Wood Island Park brought the total 
individual list up to 2,735. 1,485 prizes were 
distributed. 

Several Saturdays have been devoted to the 
1910 games, however, and the entry lists have 
gone way ahead of last year. Perhaps the 
most encouraging feature is that the meets 
attract a multitude of small boys from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age, boys who are 
not “star performers” in any way, but who 
are out for the fun there is in it. There is a 
silver medal for every boy who wins a first 
place in the preliminary meets, and a bronze 
medal for second place. The first four in 
the events of the preliminary meets qualify 


for the final meet at Wood Island when cups 
will be awarded for first and second places. 
On July 20, there were a thousand individual 
entries at the three track and two swimming 
meets. Ten thousand spectators watched the 
games from grand stand and beach. At North 
End Beach there were 264 contestants in the 
various swimming events, and it was neces- 
sary to run the small boys’ races off in heats, 
so numerous were the contestants. At Dewey 
Beach there were over two hundred entries 
and two thousand spectators. During these 
swimming meets, which are interesting boys 
and girls in working not merely for prizes 
but for “the fun of the thing” as well, there 
was a very striking instance of the way, 
through athletics of this sort, youngsters are 
learning how to handle themselves in an 
emergency. At the Dewey Beach meet eight 
girls were in the fifty-yard dash. The swim- 
mers had gone about twenty feet from the 
float when cramps seized one of them and 
she sank. A companion, who had learned to 
swim at the beach only the summer before, 
turned and supported her rival until the life 
guards came to the rescue. 
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HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 

disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 

Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 

dangerous. 


The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
‘dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 

eople in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 


In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When the room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface 


is dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
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sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. 

Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the trans- 
mission of disease by dust. By keeping 
wood floors at just the right degree of mois- 
ture it catches and holds every particle of 
dust and every germ touching it. 

They cannot rise into the air again be- 
cause of the dressing, so that the sweeping 
of floors treated with Standard Floor Dres- 
sing will not create a particle of dust to 
pollute the atmosvhere a second time. 


This treatment of floors is not merely a precau- 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but it 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standard 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action on 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will last 
for many years longer than those untreated, and more- 
over the wood will not crack or splinter. 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates dust, 
the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking is materi- 
ally reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zo¢ intended for house- 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment of 
wooden floors in every public building, every school, 
college, hospital or store. 


The application is simple and easy, Three or four 
treatments a year by means of the patent Standard 
Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the dres- 
sing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes the 
dressing evenly over the floor. 


For the benefit of those who are combating the 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, and 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in par- 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. Todem- 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing wl] eliminate 
dust and £z// disease germs, we will treat the floor in 
any one room or corridor in any hospital, 
sanitarium, school or public building. 

To localities far removed from our agen- 

cies, we will send free sample with full di- 
rections for applying. 
Physicians of national reputation have tested 
Standard Floor Dressing and pronounce it 
the ideal dust preventive. Our comprehen- 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 
sent gratis to all interested, together with 
testimonials and reports of those who have 
used and experimented with Standard Floor 
Dressing. Sent on request. 
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OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


““THE SHELTERING ARMS” was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between six 
and ten years of age, for whom no other insti- 
tution provides. 

Children placed at *‘THE SHELTERING ARMS” 
are not surrendered to the Institution, but are 
held subject to the order of parents or guardians. 

The children attend the neighboring public 
school. The older boys and girls are trained to 
huusehold and other work. 


Application for admission should be addressed 
to MISS RICHMOND, at ‘THE SHELTERING 
ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Avenue, 


Federated Boys’ Club 


(INCORPORATED) 

A WORLD WIDE WORK FOR MASS BOYS’ CLUBS 
An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 
Clubs Organized Superintendents Supplied 
OFFICERS 
Thomas Chew, President 
George N. Putnam, Secretary Frank A. Day, Treasurer 
George D. Chamberlain, Chairman Ex. Committee 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $10 a year; Club $2; Active (Superintendents) $1 
Send for literature on Boys’ Club Work 
What are you doing for the street boys of your community ? 


OFFICE: Room 308,35 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 


““CUE-ROQUE’”’ GAME TABLES 


For the Social Settlements, Boys’ Clubs and 
Recreation Rooms 
These tables and our Shuffle Boards, ‘‘Cue-Bowlette” Tables 
and many other substantial games—large and small—in con- 
stant successful use in the Social Rooms, Boys’ Clubs,Y. M. 
C, A.’s, Schools, Social Centers, State Institutions, Churches, 


Men’s Clubs and Homes. Write for Catalog and price list. 


The “Improved” Shuffle BoardCo., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To secure a place-in this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Instti- 
tution purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
lishers of Tom Survpy. Published every Saturday. 


See" 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


GILLIES COFFED Co., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 
S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 
Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholegale. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 
Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 


House Furnishing Goods. 


c. H. & BE. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kitchen Equipment. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBIKE, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 


THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 


BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 East 23d Street, New York City. 


Printers and Publishers. 


BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 


Soap. 
PNOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention TH SuRvEY when writing to advertisers. 


The One Complete Writing-Adding Machine 
is the Model 11 


Remington 
Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and 
Subtracting Attachment 


It writes the headings; it writes the items; it writes the amounts; 
it adds the amounts; it makes subtractions from the amounts; it gives 
the totals; it writes the totals; it proves the totals; it writes as many 
copies as you want; it does everything. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


Please mention Tan Survpy when writing to advertisers. 
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Housefurnishing 
Wareroems 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brnshes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 


FOR NIGHT TRAVEL 


Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 


KANSAS CITY choose | Efficiency and Economy 
“The Only Way” THE “EDDY” Our Standard for a quarter 
—————— century 
Chicago & Alton R. R. | THE *“‘PREMIER’”’ Glass lined 


Electric block signals, electric search head-lights, 
electric lighted trains, over a completely rock- 
balasted roadway underlaid with boulders and 


| 
underdrained with tile. i 139 and 132 West 42d Street i: New York 

fine | 

| 


A Railroad with Character 


GEO.J. CHARLTON R. J. MCKAY 
Passenger Trafic Manager | General Passenger Agent 


HALE -THE STORY'S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and 
Appeals a good argument is lost 
in poorly printed pages :: 3: :: 3: 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-five years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 
177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, CORTLANDT 434 


Please mention THE Survey when writing to advertisers. 


SUMPTUOUS 
VOLUMES. $1 sr 


For Only $1 Down we will ship this elegant and fascinating work 
to the readers of this Magazine. We know you will want it, but if 
you don’t you may return to us and your money will be refunded. 
You take no risk whatever. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Every page is full of intensely entertaining reading. The 
work is richly, profusely illustrated. It tells the curious and 
interesting story of Womankind the world over. 


EVOLUTION OF HER SEX BETROTHAL KISSING CUSTOMS 
MARRIAGE RITES BEAUTY PHYSICAL TYPES 
CLOTHING PECULIARITIES DANCING BURIAL CEREMONIES 
WIDOWHOOD CHILDREN SAVAGE CUSTOMS 


A Work to Treasure—In the Libraries of the 


most particular connoisseurs 


Reduced Illustration 
Woman of Southern Algeria 


Women of All Nations 


A richly illustrated story of their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, Influence. Edited by T. 
Athol Joyce, M.A., and N. W. Thomas, M.A., Fellows of Royal Anthropological Institute 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. Skeat, Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore Koch Grinberg, Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


Would you know woman as she is in every clime? Would you see her every type from the dusky 
queen of the Fiji Islands to the beauty of the American drawing-room? ‘Then open 
these pages and they will show you the women of the whole world, their dress, 
customs, peculiarities, etc. 

Some of the Subjects Treated 


In its pages you may read of the beauty question—ideals compared; feminine adornments 
—savageand civilized; paint and powder—artificial colorings the world over; tattooing fash- 
ions—curious customs; ideas of modesty—how they vary; feminine charms— how world-wide { 
~ f ideals differ; love and courtship—traditions and customs; kissing customs 


among various races; marriage ceremonies compared; woman’s sphere in tribe 
and nation; woman in war; women as rulers; women’s work; legends of F 
women; witchcraft; psychology of sex, etc., etc. 


Exquisitely Bound 


Each volume measures 814x114 
inches. The binding is rich red Irish 
Buckram, backs stamped in gold. The 
paper is extra heavy plate with large, 
clear type, edges tinted to match binding. 


Lavishly Illustrated 


Nearly every page is embellished with one or more beauti- 
ful half-tones, from hundreds of photographs of women, 98% 
of them new. There are also 25 dainty full-page color 


4 Quarto Volumes 
720 Half-Tone Pictures 


Reduced Illustration 
Tyrolese Girl 


25 Full-Page Color Plates 


\ A Work of Prime Interest 
for 
The Ethnological Student plates, each a valuable picture in itself. Several maps also 


The Lover of Beauty accompany the text. 


Reduced Iliustration The Student of Woman- 


Samoan Wornan in 
Chief's Head-dress hood. 


Special Offer to the Readers of this Magazine : 


We want you to see this great four-volume work for we 


SPECIAL COUPON FOR THE SURVEY 


know you will be charmed with its binding, paper and 
printing. We want you to dip into its pages for we know 
you will be fascinated. We want you to revel in its pro- 
fusion of pictures. The price is $15.50. Just send us $1 
with the Coupon opposite and you will receive the set, 
carriage prepaid. Examine it five days. If you don’t 
want it notify us and hold subject to ourorder. We will 
then refund your money. If you keep it, pay us the bal- 
ance $1 a month until settled infull. (If you wish to 
pay cash, deduct 5%.) 


CASSELL & COMPANY 
Publishers 43-45 East 19th St. New York 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Established 1848) 
43-45 East 19th Street, New York. 

GENTLEMEN:—I enclose herewith $1 for which kindly 
send me, carriage prepaid, one complete set ‘‘Women of 
All Nations.”’ It is understood I may examine this work 
five days, and if I do not wish to keep it agree to notify 
you and hold subject to your order, and you are to refund 
my money. If I decide to keep it lagree to pay the balance 
of $14.50 in monthly instalments of $x until settled in full. 


Please mention THr SuRvEY when writing to advertisers. 


PUBLIC RECREATION 
Every Social Worker is Interested 
and Should Have These Vol- 


umes on His Desk: 
1907 Play-Congress Proceedings (Ee 


bound volumes) = $1.00 
1908 Play-Congress Proceedings {cloth 
bound volumes) = 2.00 


1909 Play-Congress Proceedings ‘(cloth 


bound volumes) = = 2.00 

Vol. 1. The Playground (7 numbers) . .50 
Vol.2. * es (8 numbers) = 55 
Vol. 3.“ “ (IZ numbers) - 1.00 
‘TOTAL = 2 = $7.05 


Special Offer—The Six Volumes, $5.50 


The Playground Association of America 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


TOTHILL 
PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


Made for COMFORT, 
STRENGTH and 
DURABILITY 


Strongest, Safest and most Perfect Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Adopted and Used Exclusively by 
The City of Chicago 


SEND for our ILLUSTRATED VIEWS of the 
Municipal PLAYGROUNDS of THE CITY OF 
CHICAGO 


W. S. TOTHILL 


(ESTABLISHED 1875) 


Webster Avenue, Wood Street, Elston Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


in. F. Fell Co. 

<egjook and Mercan- 
Dac: Printing. 
| gq Prain & DeEc- 
ORATIVE Bookmaking. 
@ Specialists in Medical, 
Technical & Educational 
Work. @ Makers of ILLus- 
TRATED CaTaLocuses & 
Booklets. @ Fine Jos 
Printinc. @ Machine 
Composition, Electro- 
typing & Binding. 
1220-24 Sansom Sf. 
Philadelphia, Penna, 


American Cract Society 


ORGANIZED 1825 


Its work is evangelical, interdenominational and 


q international in scope, and is commended by Pastors 


and Churches of all denominations, It has published 
the Gospel Message in one hundred and seventy-four 


4 languages, dialects and characters. For more than 


half a century it has distributed Christian literature 
in many languages among the immigrants and visited 
the spiritual Ate abe Its total publications from 
the Home Office reach 170,734,436 copies. Its col- 


j porters have made a:total of 16,951,050 family visits 


and circulated 16,875,841 volumes. The gratuitous 
distribution for the past year was equivalent to 
16,157,000 pages of tracts. It has issued over three 
hundred distinct publications for the millions in the 
Islands .and Spanish America.. Its literature in the 
vernacular has been the strong right arm of foreign 
missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. — 

JUDSON SWIFT, General Secretary. 


Donations should be sent to Louis Tag, Assistant 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Fowler Towel Service 


ts just what you OFFICE OR STORE 
ECONOMICAL :: PROMPT :: RELIABLE 


Phone, 15414 Chelsea, or write 
FOWLER MFG. CO., Limited, 241 West 23d Street 


Please mention THm SurvEY when writing to advertisers. 


Over the “ERIE” 
from East or West 


@BLOCK SIGNALS 


Assure Protection 


QMODERN EQUIPMENT 


Means Comfort enroute 


ee eae OF BEAUTIFUL SCENERY — 


Prevents Monotony 


Courteous Attendants 


Daily Trains Between 
New York, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cambridge Springs, Saeger- 


town, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
Erie Cafe Cars :: :: :: Dining Cars 


STOP-OVERS PERMITTED 


DETAILS ON APPLICATION TO ANY 
TICKET AGENT OF THE 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent 
50 Church Street, New York 


i 


Please mention THE 


Survey when writing to advertisers, 
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THE MAXIMUM OF PROTECTION | 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance | 
Company of New Lee 


- $5, 000 WHOLE LIFE POLICY | 


To the readers of THE Survey in the belief ee it will Reeanee itself — 
to the discerning by reason of its extremely low premiums. 


_ At age 20, the annual premium is $ 68.08 
_At age 30, the annual premium is $ 86.81 
cs At age 40, the annual premium is $118.68 
_ At age 50, the annual premium is $176.70: _ 


- To appreciate this, divide the premiums by five and see the cost per 
thousand dollars. No policy for less than $5,000 is, however, issued by 
this Company on the Whole Life Plan. “4 
The: policy is non- -participating. Phe contract provides for paid-up 
_ insurance, loans and cash surrender values aiter three years. 
If you are interested, further details will be willingly furnished, if you 
will address 


LEE K. FRANKEL 


Manager Industrial Department. 


“\ TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 
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PREVENTION. 
OF ACCIDENTS 


Is a crying need of modern industry. The heavy toll of hu- 
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man life and limb exacted by the conditions which prevail in 2 a 
many lines of manufacture and trade calls for every precau- — 8] 
tionary measure that can be taken—on the score of both a 


humane consideration and practical economy. 


-. -ALENA INSPECTIONS - 
| PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


The expert inspection service which is a leading feature of 


AETNA LIABILITY INSURANCE 


calls attention to dangerous operations and conditions and 
leads to the adoption of preventive safeguards. Result—fewer 
accidents and lower cost of insurance. ; ‘ 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 
“FOR THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS.” 


ALITNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Accident and Liability Department | 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please mention THr SuRVEY -when writing to advertisers. 


